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For The New-Yorker. 
NOVEMBER PANCIESB, 
Scunsuixe glimmers on the hill, 
Lighting up its rugged brow, 
Though the warbling birds are still, 
And the leaves have left the bough. 
Brightness on the brook is shed, 
Like soft gleam of golden ore, 
Though the. water-flags are dead, 
And the marge is green no more. 


Thus the Good of earth, when Age 
Warps the form and thins the hair, 
And the brow becomes a page 
Weinkled with the lines of Care, 
Smile, amid decay and blight, 
Gently, like the dying year, 
Though a long and gloomy night, e 
Aud a wintry grave, are near. 


On the perish'd grass and flowers 
Patters now the blinding hail, 

And, through cold and naked bowers, 
Howls the |. ud November gale. 

Fleet as swallows on the wing 
Fly abroad the shrivel'd leaves; 

And the oak, a crownless thing, 
Rocks and moans like one who grieves. 


Thus, when pomp and power have fled 
From the prood—the wrong’d—the great, 
On his bare, unshielded head 
Beats the wrathful storm of Fate. 
Friends of yesterday pass by, 
Like the Pharisee of old; 
And above him bends a sky 
Frowning, dark, unsunn'd and cold. 
Aron, Nov. UA. W. H.C. Hosmen. 


= For The New-Yorker. 
HIBERNATION OF ANIMALS, 


nY W. GAYLORD. 


Trene are few things, perhaps, in the whole circle of ani- 
mal life, more profoundly mysterious, better deserving of a 
patient investigation, or more deeply calculated to engage 
the attention of the student of Nature, than the partial or to- 
tal suspension of the functions of vitalized existence, known 
by the name of hibernation. That an animal in the full pos- 
session of all its powers, in perfect health, and without any 
Apparent previous monitions from within or without, should 
voluntarily make preparations for the suspension, and then || 
actually suspend, for an indefinite period of time, all the im 
portant conditions of its life, would not, were the fact not 
placed beyond the shadow of doubt by its common occurrence, || 
receive the ready credence of mankind. 

The number of animals that hibernate is great; but those | 
best known, as most frequently falling under our notice while 
in that state, are the common hedge-hog, marmot or wood- 


chuck, striped squirrel, hampster or mouse of Northern Eu. || rendezvous will be used for years. We have seen a linden | 


rope, the Dipas Canadeusis, the bat, and frogs and toads.— || 
Spallanzini was the first to institute a regular series of inves- 
tigations and observations upon this subject; and he found 
that the temperature of torpid animals did not sink below 
30°, though the degree of cold to which they were exposed 
was much more severe. At this temperature, the action of 


the respiratory and digestive organs entirely ceased; and the | 


blood, though a languid circulation was kept up in the large 
vessels, had no apparent movement in the limbs. In this 
state, according to John Hunter, sensation is lost: limbs 
were broken and wounds made in animals with every appear- 
ance of total insensibility, No respiration was produced in 
the torptd animal when the thermometer was raised to 42°. 


i In order to ascertain whether the digenive fenetiens were 
| cotmally obliterated ae the time, Dr. Hunter introduced 
| Worm@into the st 18 of lizards, frogs, &c. and on exam- 
, ination during the winter found the food unchanged; and 
“those that retained food se introduced, till Spring, voided it 
_ unaltered—thus demonstrating the suspension of the digestive 
functions of the animal. 


That respiration is not necessary, and that it is in some 
| eases impossible, is proved by the state in which the Dipus 
| Canadeusis passes the stage of its torpidity, which is in a 
} ball of clay, perfectly tight, and about twenty inches beneath || 
| the surface. This fact is also further proved by the manner 

in which frogs and toads spend the winter, surbedded deep 
iin the mud of springs and swamps, in which they ate fre- 
| qnently found during their torpid state. To preserve ani- | 
| mals in their torpid state, nothing more seems necessary than || 
that the temperature should be kept at the proper low range: | 
| Thus Spallanzini kept frogs and serpents in a state of torpid- |) 
| ity for 3 years in a temperature of 38° and 39°. There | 
| would seem to be no diminution of weight while in this state, 
as the pet hedge-hog of Dr. Munro lost only two ounces 
| during his few months of torpidity ; and this loss might have 
taken place during the time the animal functions were pase- 
| ing into this state, and in their gradual revival from it. ‘This | 
| revival is always more or less rapid, as the temperature is 
increased more or less rapidly. 





The hibernation of birds in the sense of which we are now 
speaking is most generally abandoned; for though every 
change which animals undergo in consequence of an annual 
| change of temperature is a species of hiberngtion, and there- || 
| fore the migration of birds may be classed under the phe- |' 


| that they are ever subject to the torpid state now under dis- 
| cussion. The Archbishop of Upsala in Norway was the first, 


| passed the winter in a state of immersion in lakes or rivers. 
Linnwus maintained that the chimney-swallow and martin im- 
, mersed themselves, and that the common swallows or swifts 


not be reached or disturbed. 
tion, and the manner in which birds conduct this operation, 
, have been better understood, the opinion that birds remain in 
a state of torpidity has been generally abandoned, and should 
be renounced by all, as unphilosophical and without founde- 
‘tion. The only plausible argument in favor of the hibernation || 
|_of the swallow is found in the manner in which the chimney || 
swallow congregates in such numbers previous to its disap- || 
| pearance. In settled countries chimneys are selected for the || 
| resting-place while the migratory body is collecting; and be- | 
| tween three and four thousand were taken from achimney on 
| Long Island a few years since, into which they had descended |) 
| at evening, and, shame to say, were the greater part of them |! 
destroyed. In the new countries, a hollow tree is chosen | 
| instead of a chimney, and sometimes one of these places of 


i that had long been uged for this purpose felled. It was be- 
| tween two and three éeet diameter in the hollow, and was 
| Glled to the hight of soveral feet with their dung, mixed with 
| such quantities of bones and feathers as to prove that many 
must have perished in their preparatory gatherings. 

These remarks on the nature of hibernation we have intro- 
duced as preliminary to an examination of the question re- 
qquting the possibility or probability of bats, toads, &c. being 

of re ing in that state for years, or perhaps cen- 
eurlen, as some modera discoveries would seem to indicate, 
but which is strenuously denied by some whose opinions are 
entitled to great consideration. That not only the animals 
named, but also many insects, are capable of existing in a 








‘nomena of hibernation, still no good proof has been offered ! 


| we believe, to advance the notion that some kinds of birds 


hibernated in church-towers or situations where they could |) 
Since the doctrines of migra- |) 


—— ——————— 
7 and Sonaten, enhaveiat the irso~eneli oats frog 
or toad—for an indefinite number of years, we think it sus- 
tained by the most ample testimony, and such as would be 
deemed conclusive on any other subject. 

That respiration is not necessary to the prolongation of life 
while in this state of suspended animation, is clear from the 
fact that many of the hibernating creatures place themselves 
| where respiration is impossible, and also from the fact that in 

_ those which do not go place themselves no trace of respiration 
| can be perceived. That nutrition is not necessary to exist 
| ence while the functions of vitality are at rest, is proved by 
| the positive experiments of John Hunter, and which have been 
pana by others, If life can be sustained three or five 
|| Years without respiration or nutrition, we imagine there can 
|| be no good reason given why the same low grade of vitality 
| may not be maintained five hundred or five thousand, provi- 

ded the conditions requisite to such a state are constantly 
|| present. If, as we are disposed to believe, all the functions 
|| of purely vegetable and animal life—such as growth, circula- 
|| tion, respiration, nutrition and sensation—are the results of 
| | that mysterious but matter-pervading agent, which, for want 
| of a better name, we are content to call Electro-Magnetism, 

t would seem that as long as this agency was active, though 

in the slightest degree, decomposition or death could not er- 
| sue. Facts correspond with this supposition. Nutrition, 
| respiration and sensation all cease; growth and circulation, 
| except of the faintest and most limited kind, are at an end, 

and bare vitality alone remains; the spark which favorable 
| circumstances may awaken into life, accident totally destroy, 
| or which, in the languid, hibernating state, apparently re- 
| quiring no foreign means to prolong existence, moy remain 
for unaccounted years the same. 

In making our selections of instances to illustrate and con- 
| firm our position, we shall prefer examples from our ewn 
country, numerous cases of which may be found in that vast 
magazine of scientific facts, Prof. Silliman’s Journal. We 
| shall begin with the hibernation of the bat, (vespertilio,) of 
| which Judge Woodruff gave the account condensed below.— 
| [See Journal, vol. 24, page 363. ] 

In the year 1756 some mining operations were commenced 
in Meriden, Ct., at the base of a ledge of rocks some 60 feet 
| high, covered with earth about 3 feet thick. The opening in 
|| the face of the rock was about 6 feet square, and the excava- 
tion within was about 50 feet by an aversge of 13 feet in 
| width and 8 feet high, in solid primitive rocks. Not finding 
| any of the expected ores, it was abandoned by the miners, and 
| in 1760 or 61 by the agency of a thaw in the Spring, a com- 
| pact mass of earth and stones slid down from the brow of the 
|| precipiee, completely filling and hermetically sealing the 
| Opening. In 1791 Judge Woodruff and Mr. Shaylor, out of 
| curiosity, after the labor of half a day with iron bars, shovels, 
| &c., effected an entrance into the opening, which had thus 
| been closed about 30 years. It was in January. Judge W. 
| continues: “‘ My attention was attracted, principally, by the 
many hundreds of bats which we found suspended from the 
ceiling with their heads downward. No part of them was in 
contact with the rock except the soles of their hind feet, 
which appeared as if glued to the surface of the rock. No 
others were found either upon the moral rocks, nor in any 
other part of the cavern. They were all covered with @ sort 
of white mould, appearing like frost. Far from being ema- 
ciated, they all appeared to be embonpoint. Each one was 
furnished with a drop of clear water suspended at the nose 
and covering both nostrils. I placed a lighted candle under 
one of them at such a distance that the flame of the candle 
enveloped the whole head. This produced no visible effect. 
I then raised the candle, and let the flame act on the head. 
This soon effected acringing, and other indications of sensa- 
tion. I took one of them between my thumb and finger, but 
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could perceive no mation, either of respiration or pulsation. | conked and eaten. They were the Mya cariosa, and Mya!’ was vigorous and active which lived some hourr. That he 


I presume, however, that althougi: the action of their digest-,, 
ive and respiratory organs were suspended, yet that a languid 
circulation must have been carried on through and about the 
heart, to prevent the total extinction of animal life. No ex- 
crementitious matter could be found either about their bodies 
or on the ground over which they hung. I felt desirous to 
ascertain whether, after their long repose, they could be re- 
suscitated. For this purpose I placed one of them in the palm 
of my hand, under my glove. Within about 15 minutes, I 
felt a sensible motion of the bat, and within half an hour he 
appeared to be restored to his full activity.” 

Both Judge Woodruff and Mr. Shaylor examined the place 
closely, and were fully satisfied that no opening existed 
through which the bats could have entered, after the closing | 





| pe rpurea—the same fresh-water clams that are now so abun- 


| dant in the lakes of the Western country. Some of these an- | 


tediluvian [according to Prof. Eaton] molluscen were found 
near the same place at the depth of 42 feet, alive and well. 
During the progress of the deep cutting through the moun- 
| tain ridge at Lockport, several cases occurred in which toads 
and frogs were excavated from the rock, some of which cases 
| were embodied in a letter from David Thomas, then engineer 
on the canal, to Prof. J. Griscom of New-York. In this pa- 
| per of Mr. Thomas is a letter from Mr. Boughton, State Sen- 


| ator, in which he says: ‘‘ The circumstances of the toad being 


| found in the solid rock, in the summer of 1822, are all fa- 
| miliar to me: but none came under my personal observation, 
‘except the atone said to have contained it. Jennin@s, the 


of the orifice by the avalanche. But the most conclusive |! an who related the fact, was preparing jamb-stones for a 


proof, in our opinion, that there was no ingress or egress, is | 
found in the fact that no excrementitious matter was found, li 
which could not have failed to be the case had it been occu- | 


pied by successive generations of bats in such numbers for | 
thirty years. From all the circumstances of the case it ap- | 
pears clear that when disinterred they occupied the same 
places they did when enclosed by the land slide, and that for 
thirty years their state of torpor had remained unbroken.— 


Their unemaciated state after so long a privation agrees with | 


all the observations that have been made on the condition of 
animals during hibernation, proving there is no waste where 
there is no exertion of muscular or vita! energy. The bats 
were preserved in this state by the equality of temperature 


ensured from the depth and manner of their burial, the change || 
Thomas, Dr. I. W. Smith, of Lockport, states, “* That in 


of the seasons producing little or no effect upon them; and, 
being buried while in a state of torpidity, that state had re- | 
mained unbroken for the period named, and, for any thing | 
that appears, might have remained so for many centuries. 

In selecting instances of hibernating toads found in rocks, 
we shall give those in which the testimony appears indisputa- 
ble, and which have occurred in our State—thus giving those 
who choose an opportunity for inquiry and investigation. The 
first is from a paper by Prof. Eaton, than whom few men 
have investigated the character of the New-York strata and | 
their remains more closely or scientifically; and though some | 


taistakes in his classification of the strata may have been de- ! 


tected, very few have attempted to impeach his facts. The | 
paper is on the Gases, Acids, Salts, &c. on and near the Erie 
Canal, and may be found in Silliman's Journal, vol. 15, page | 
248. 

This hibernating toad was found at Whitesborough. Prof 
E. says: ‘ While laying the cellar wall of Mr. Sili’s house, 
the workmen had occasion to split a large stone, from the | 
quarry which I call the ‘milstone grit.’* It was perfectly 
a black or dark brown, spherical mass, about three inches in 
diameter, in a cavity which it filled. On examining it par- 
ticularly, they found it to be atoad, much larger than the com- 
mon species, and of a darker color. It was perfectly stupid. 
It was laid upon a stone, and soon began to give signs of life. 
Ina few hours it would hop moderately on being disturbed. 
They saw it in the yard, moving about moderately, for seve- 
ral days; but it was not watched by them any farther, and | 


no one observed its farther movements. They laid one-half |) 


the stone in the wall, so that the cavity may still be seen.— | 
The millstone grit in which this toad was found is one of the | 
oldest of the secondary rocks. It must have been formed | 
many centuries before the Deluge.” *** * “I was par | 
ticular in my inquiries, and learned from the men employed | 
that the whole stone was perfectly compact, without any open | 
cleavage which could admit anegg. Besides, itis well known | 


that the millstone grit is neither porous or geodiferous. If 


counting-room in the store occupied by Mr. House and my- 
| self. The stone was taken from the canal then excavating, 
some four feet below the surface, (detached from the solid 
rock, and surrounded by earth.) The stone had been mark- 
ed out for the jamb, and on breaking it to the line it broke 
through the centre of the cavity, leaving about one-half in the 
face of the jamb. The toad, which was represented to be of 


|| the small brown kind, fell out, and after jumping two or three 


times, expired. * * * * Jennings was directed not to work 
the cavity out, and it stood for years in our counting reom, 


where you may remember to have seen it. From the cavity! 


to the outer edge of the stone at its nearest point was proba- 
bly three or four inches, and was perfectly solid ail round.” 
In the same comnzmnication to Professor Griscom, by Mr. 


1812 a small boulder of porous red sandstone was thrown 


out in digging my cellar at Lockport, and as it was near the | 


top of the spoil bank, its position had probably been five or 
six feet below the surface. On discovering something to 
project from this scone I broke it, and found it to contain a 
frog—not living, for it had been exposed some days to the 


|, sun; but from its appearance it was probably alive at the 


time it was thrown out. The stone and frog are both pre 
| served in my cabinet.” 
| These instances, and they mizht be multiplied to almost 
any extent from the -cientific journals of this and other coun- 
| tries, show that hibernating animals may preserve their vi- 


|| tality for enknown periods of time—an inference which might 


reasonably be drawn from what is known of their condition at 
such times. 

In order th illustrate the manner in which we suppose 
these reptiles might have been placed in their present posi- 
tion in the rocks where they are found, we shall give a few 
notices of instances in which they have been found in other 





substances, particularly in earth, at greater or less depths.— 
They have been found in alluvial deposits, in sand, clay, and 
in hardpan. In places where the tracea of comparatively 
recent floods were present, and where no marks to indicate a 
later deposition of matter than that made in some of the ear- 
ly revulsions of our planet, existed. Of course nothing in 
these latter cases was wanting, except the induration of the 
deposit in which they were found, to place them in the same 
situation as those that have been liberated from blocks of 
stone. 

In the meadows of Deerfield, Mass. tonds and frogs have 
both been dug up at depths of fifteen to twenty feet. Their 
position in the beds where they were found clearly indicated 
that they had remained there since the changes that have 
| taken place in the valleys of the Connecticut and Deertield 
| rivers, occurred. 


| Frogs and toads were both found in the deep clay or hard- 





this rock stratum was deposited on the toad, it must have | pan cutting, south of the limestone at Lockport; the depth 


been an aqueous, not an igneous solution; and the toad must 
have been full grown at the time.” 

We may mention here, as illustrating the changes our globe 
has undergone, and the ease with which torpid hibernating 
animals while in that state might be buried to any assignable 
depth, that while constructing the canal, a little south-west 
of Rome, in cutting through a deep bed of gravel, the work- 
men found hundreds of live molluscen, which by them were 








* This rock is the same as the gray bend at Rochester, and overlies 


the red sandstoue Prof. E. places it among secondary 
Other geologists ‘ is decidedly transition. — 


| was from six to eight feet, the materials close and compact. 
; These were prubablyleft during some of the submersions and 
elevations to which the rocks of Western New-York have 
evidently been subjected. Had the infiltration of calcareous 
or siliceous matter into this mess produced the formation of 
such rocks as are found in the strata below, the incasing of 
these living frogs or toads would have been similar, and as 
complete, as those noticed above, in the same vicinity. 

In the year 1812, in digging a well on the elevated lands 
of the south part of the County of Onondaga, in New-York, 
the workmen, after passing through beds of sand, gravel, and 





and compact. On opening it, they discovered 


hardpan, evidently diluvial deposits, threw out @ toad that 


|could bave penetrated to that depth (thirteen feet) was man- 
ifestly impossible, the bardpen being little less compact than 
‘that of the clay shale of the same region. 

|} Ine paper furnished for Silliman’s Journal for 1834, by 
ithe Hen, W. A. Thompson of Sullivan County, New-York, 
occurs the following statement, the facts of which are un- 
questionable. ‘‘ Not long since,as a number of laborers were 
digging a well in this town, and after penetrating through the 
gravel for five or six feet, they came to the hardpan and en- 
tering it about five feet mpre, they found a live toad, about 
two thirds the size of a full grown toad. It was enclosed in 
a cell somewhat larger than the animal but suited every way 
to his shape. The-discovery naturally occnsioned mutch sur- 
prise, and they examined the surrounding materials, and en- 
deavored to put them into place, but they were so broken with 
the pick-axe that they found it impossible to put them cor- 
rectly together. The toad, on being exposed to the air, soon 
, began to move, but died within the space of twenty or thirty 
tminutes."’ Asin the case of animals found in stone, instances 
of those found in earth might be multiplied, but these are suf- 
ficient for our purpese. 

It is customary, when it is desirable to transport fish from 
one lake er pond to another for the purpose of propagation, 
to take them from frezen ponds, and when the air is at euch 
a temperature that the fish, when taken from the water, will 
be, in a few minutes, apparently frozen. They wiilthen rare- 
iy suffer damage, whatever the distance may be, in the re- 
moval, reviving as soon as pat into water. Sosnakes willin 
their state of torpidity, if exposed to the cold, become so stiff 
that pieces of their tail may be broken off like an icicle, yet 
these snukes in a higher temperature revive with quickness, 

To preserve hybernating reptiles, like the toad und frog, 
newts, lizards, &c. for any period of time, it would seem only 

necessary that they should be placed so deep as tobe beyend 
the changes of the seasons, or the influence exerted by sum- 
mer and winter, atmospheric changes, and rains. Whether 
deposited in matter that became limestone or sandstone, or 
remained as hardpan, would make little difference, if the 
animal was beyond the aetion of the agents named, and kept 
at a temperature that would ensure the continuation of his 
torpidity. 

But two instances now occur to us in which learned men 

, have made systematic attempts to disprove the facts advanced 
in favor of the preservation of toads, &c. in stone, and prove 
the natural impossibility of their existence in the state sup- 
posed by the advocates of continued hibernation. One of 
these is a memoir read before the French Academy of Sci- 
ences by M. Vailot, Physician, of Dijon. It was intended to 
embrace the histury of most of the reported cases in which 
insects, worms, and animals are said to have been tound in 
stones. That his reasonings were not deemed conclusive by 
the Institute is evident from the remarks of the celebrated 
naturalist M. Blainville, who, though commending the spirit 
in winch the memoir is written, stated his belief that the au- 
thor had not satisfactorily accounted for the numerous precise 
and well authenticated statements of such events, ordisproved 
the possibility of their occurrence. 

The other attempt to show the impossibility of the existence 
of toads, &c. instone, has been made by the celebrated geolo- 
gist Prof. Buckland, and his statements have appeared the 
more imposing, as they were based on experiments made with 
care, and with an evident desire to arrive at the truth A 
moment's comparison, however, of the hibernationeffected by 
him and that of nature, will show that bis experiments are 
any thing but conclusive, and that in fact they go strongly to 
show the great length of time these animals are able to sub- 
sist without food. 

The following were the experiments made by Prof. B.: 
In a large block of limestone he caused twelve holes to be 
made, one foot deep and twelve inches in diameter; and ina 
block of sandstone twelve smaller cells, six inches deep and 
five inches across. There holes all had coverings, of glass 
and slate so cut that when put in, and luted with clay, they 

| were impervious to air or insects. On the 26th of Novem- 

'ber, 1825, one live tond was placed in each cell, his weight 

|in grains carefully noted, and the openings to the cells her- 
|| metrically sealed with clay. These blocks of stone were buried 

i together in the garden at the depth of three feet, and remain- 
ed until the 10th of December, 1826, when they were taken 
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up and examined, Every toad in the sandstone was dead, 
and the bodies of them in general so decayed as to prove they 
had been dead some months. The greater part of those in 
the limestone cells were living, and though the most of them 
were much emaciated, two of them had gained more than a 
hundred grains each. A fracture in the glass or luting of 
these cells was the cause assigned for this increase, as mi- 
nute insects were enabled to penetrate. At the time the toads 
were placed in the stones, four others were placed in three 
holes made in the north side of an apple tree, the cells cir- 
cular, five inches deep and three inches in diameter. These, 
after the toads were placed in them, were carefully closed up 
with a plug of wood, and made apparently air tight. When 
examined, at the end of a year, every toad was dead and 
their bodies decayed. The inference of Prof. B. from these 
experiments, is: ‘‘ We may, therefore, conclude, that there 
is a want of sufficiently minute and accurate observation in 
those so frequently recorded cases where toads are said to be | 
found alive in blocks of wood and stone, in cavities that had 


no communication with the external air.” | to continued torpidity. 


Still Prof. Buckland is scarcely satisfied with the result, or! 
rather the experiment, for he says: ‘It should be noticed 
that there is a defect in these experiments, arising from the | 
treatment of the twenty-four toads before they were enclosed 
in the blocks of stone. They were shut up and buried on the 
26th of November, but the greater part of them had been | 
caught more than two months before that time, and had been | 
imprisoned together in a cucumber frame, placed on common 
garden earth, where the supply of food to so many individu- 
als was probably scanty, and their confinement unnatural, 
so that they were inan unhealthy and somewhat meager state 
at the time of their imprisonment. We cannot, therefore, | 
argue with certainty from the death of all those individuals 
within two years, as to the duratian of life whieh they might 
have maintained had they retired spontaneously and fallen 
into the torpor of their aatural hibernation in good bodily con- | 
dition. 

It is the defect, or rather the defects, in these experiments | 
that are of such a nature as to render them valueless, as proofs | 
of the impossibility of the continued hibernation of toads, 
bats, &c. 

In the first place, the cond:tion of the animals experiment-| 
ed upon was such as to preclude the success, even had other 
things been right, and of this Prof. B. seems to have been 
A starved diseased toad could not be a 
proper subject for an experiment like this. Secondly, the 
depth at which they were placed was not sufficient to pre- 
serve that equal but low state of temperature necessary for’ 
the continuance of hibernation, and without which all must 
admit the thing would be impossible. 


partially aware, 


durable springs may be considered a tolerable criterion of the 
temperature of the earth through which they pass. A great 
number of springs have been examined by Prof. Emmons in 
the course of his Geological surveys, (see Geological Reports 
of New-York for the year 1838,) and the temperature of the 
water hes varicd from 40° to 46°. Now when the tempera- 
ture of the autumn sinks below 50° the hibernating animals 
begin to lose their sensibility, and from 45° to 40° become 

entirely torpid; and there is every reason to believe that 

they will remain in this state so long as the temperature re- 

mains below 50°. All who areacquainted with such subjects 

are aware that the thermal line varies greatly, but in no case | 
in our latitades would a depth of three feet give as low a’ 
temperature as would be demanded. But thirdly, the great. 
and fatal defect was taking toads that were active for an ex-| 
periment of this kind. If they became torpid at all, it was! 
a forced and unnatural state. A tond in which the functions | 
of digestion are active must eat or starve; in a state of hiber-| 
nation there is no digestion and consequently no need of food. 

In an active toad respiration is carried on, and he must have 

air for respiration or die. To suppose a toad not in a state 

of torpidity could live in the cells provided by Prof. B. or 

whea plugged into an apple tree, is as absurd as to supposea 

living toad could respire, and would not die, in the vacuum of 

anair pump. Respiration and food are as necessary to the 

toad, in which she functions of life are vigorous and active, as 

they are to the living man, and one can about as well survive 

their loss ax the other. 


there was no respiration and no digestion, and the depth to 
which they were buried gave such a temperature as rendered 
these functions unnecessary and impossible. In the case of 
the toads, frogs, and snakes, that are so frequently disturbed 
and exposed during their winter's hibernation at moderate 
depths, the same facts are observable. Respiration and di- 
gestion are for the time suspended, and in our opinion the 
continuance of this time of suspension is entirely depending 
on the temperature of the location in which the animal is 
placed. 

There can be no difficulty whatever in accounting for the 
manner in which these long confined animals were placed in 
the position where they are found. They are found only in 
the deposited rocks, or in bedsofdiluvion or alluvion, evident- | 
ly the work of great changes and mighty currents. These | 
changes in the face of the earth, or these currents which have 


when these reptiles were in a torpid state, and placed them 
at depths that ensured a continuance of temperatere favorable | 
Had they not been in a state of hi- 
bernation when the catastrophe befel them, death, for the 
reasons already asrigned, must have been the result. Exper- 
iment shows that animals fall into the hibernating state at a 
temperature that would not rouse them from it; or in other | 
words if the cold-blooded animals become torpid at 45° it 
will require a temperature of 50° to 55° to awaken them ful- | 
ly. Had the bats been shut up by the avalanche in the mid- 


produced such revolutions on its surface, evidently occurred | 


gine, the power of which elevates water to any level, they 
conceived it an impossible thing to introduce water into their 
city only by ascending to an elevation in an adjacent stream 
sufficiently great to obtain the required inclination. To this 
plan objections were urged, from a preconceived notion of 
the deteriorating effect on water if running much distance 
from the fountain-head. 
Frontinus, a Roman author, has left a treatise upon these 
erections. From his enumeration, there were nine Aqueducts 
which brought water into the Roman capital. They were not 
all constructed at the same time, but appeared as necessity re- 
quired or as opulence suggested. The water of these Conduits 
varied in quality, some being preferred for drinking, others for 
bathing, irrigating the gardens, and cleansing sewers. 
The Aqua Appia was the first erection of the kind at Rome, 
commenced about three hundred and twelve years before 
Christ, under the direction of Appius Claudius Crassus, who, 
} | by some intrigue, after being associated with C. Plautus, had 
| the honor of giving his name to the structure. Then followed 
|the Aqua Virgo, the Anio Novus, the Anie Vestus, Aqua 

|, Claudus, and others, which present to us the aggregate 

|; number of nine distinct Conduits, pouring their refreshing 
; and salubrious contents into the then proud mistress of the 
'world. It is comouted that not less than fifty cubic feet of 
| water to each individual flowed into that ancient city through 
the different Aqueducts. 

| Notwithstanding this uncommon supply of water, which 








\\ dle of the summer, when they had entered the mine only for Strabo compares to rivers flowing along the streets, it ap- 


a night's rest, itcan scarcely bedoubted tuat death must spee- || | pears that the use of well water was not an uncommon 
dily have ensued. So if the toads, frogs, and other reptiles thing ; for, during the siege of the city by Vitegis, when the 
found in the hibernating state had not been in such a state at | supply of water by Aqueducts was cut off, those citizens re- 
the time of their deep submersion, they would have shared the | siding far from the Tiber obtained a copious supply from the 
fate of Prof. Buckland’s toads, and unquestionably bave not | humerous wells. 


—=—_ 


thousands of toads, frogs, &c. 
hibernate. 


currents with gravel or earthy sediment to such a depth tha 


left a trace behind. There are many of ourswamps in which 
at the present time annually | 
If, by some catastrophe, these swamps should be | 
| sunk below the influence of thermal action, or be covered by | 


To preserve these immense structures from decay and in 
jury, Agrippa, the first national superintendent, formed a 
class-of slaves who were solely employed in making repairs 
and keeping the work in good order by guarding against 
wealthy land-proprietors making breaches into the works to 


the same result would ensue, these reptiles, some hundreds or | draw off water for irrigating their lands. The number of 
thousands of years hence, when the sediment had become | || these slaves thus employed was two hundred and forty— 
limestone or sandstone, or the gravel been cemented intocon- || rather a formidable corps; at least New-York would so 
|| glomerate rock, would present the same phenomena exhibited | esteem it if she should be required to make use of a similar 
by those now found in the rocks or earth, owing their origin | jnumber to keep ber Aqueduct in repair. But no such thing 


The temperature of | structures for conveying the salubrious waters of distant foun- | 


to a still earlier mundane revolution. 
Onondaga Co. 1®59. 


For the New-Yorker. 
AQUEDUCTS. 


Among the moldering remains of ancient spléndor, now 


tains into the marts of commercial enterprise and imperial | 


respecting the manner of constructing these stupendous fab- 
ries, which penetrate the sturdy mountains and sweep over | 
the distant plains, is but meager compared with the rich | 
treasures offered us from the store-house of literary achieve 
ment or the symmetrical magnificence of architectural | 
fection. Vitruvius is the fullest in descanting on the different 
modes made use of in conveying water. He mentions three: 
one composed of masonry, one of leaden pipes, and one of | 
tubes of fictile ware. That of the most durability was of | 
masonry; the others were of a more fragile character, | 
answering the purpose for a time, but not of sufficient dure-| 
bility to withstand the dilapidating effects of ages, preserving 
until the present period the precise manner of using them in 
the transmission of water from one point to another. 

The first Conduit of which we have any description was in 


| 
{ 


and then are to be traced the varied lines of those gigantic | 
|, mense Empire. Remains of these stupendous structures 


luxury. The sum of information left us by ancient writers |. 


| need be anticipated, as her great work is constructed upon 


different principles—solidity and durability being its most 


| Prominent features—rendering it almost impossible for any 
| thing to get out of repair. 

| Aqueducts were not alone confined to the great Roman 
Capital, but were erected in various portions of their im- 


still stand in sublime grandeur where the eternal rocks form 
|| their foundation, to attest the convenient and even luxurious 
| improvements that follow in the train of Roman conquest. 

In reviewing the grand and magnificent structures of the 
| ancient Roman Empire, wherein are mingled, in luxurious 
| profusion, temples, palaces, amphitheatres and baths, the 

mind cannot but be struck with the splendid Aqueducts of 
Lyons, erected during the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius and 
Claudius, to supply that portion of the city situated upon the 
hights. Over and at the end of one of these ducts, which 
ranks first as to symmetry of form and justness of proportion, 
the Emperor Claudius built a palaee. The location was 
upon a hight overlooking an immense extent of country, vary- 
ing in aspect from low lands to gentle undulations, and then 
rising into abrupt and even romantic hills. Through this 


| varied scene came sweeping the Aqueduct built by his manifi. 


cence. At one point, as it emerged from the hills, it was 





| 
Pheax in Sicily, and was built of free-stone and covered by | 
alternate layers of stone projecting beyond each other. 

The Romans, for four hundred and forty-one years after the 
foundation of their city, were contented to refresh themselves 
with the turbid water of the Tiber, or to collect from springs 
and rills that gurgled from its banks that supply which the 
taste of luxury demanded. At length, the capital becoming 
very populous, it was required that a greater supply be ob- 
tained from some other source. This drew the attention of 
the Roman Government to the subject, when its liberality 
was at once manifested in devising means by which it might 





In the case of the bats noticed by Judge Woodruff it is clear 





be accomplished. But, being ignorant of the hydraulic en- 


seen in miniature exactness. After it had thus passed the 
rocky angles and precipitate declivities, it swelled out into 
the plain; then it was beheld in all its architectural perfec- 
tion—one arch rising above another, presenting all the dif- © 
ferent segments, from the little curvature at the edge of the 
descent, to the magnificent arch sixty or a hundred feet span. 
In tracing the history of Aqueducts through all the ancient 
States down to modern times, we find none of very great 
note, except that of Carthage, and one in France of great 
architectural perfection, until we land among ourselves. 
Here we behold a work in progress which, when completed, 
will fer outvie any thing in ancient or modern times. This 
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work, for supplying the city of New-York with good whole- |] considered to be a religious and meritorious act ; and the In- f sean advocates self-homicide in his Heloise. Beccaria maine 
some water, is called the Croton Aqueduct. Its length, | dian gyn.nosophist thought it beneath the dignity of man | tains that the suicide does lees injury to his country than the 
h leted : » miles. Commencing at '| calmly to wait the approach of death, and allow old age to || emigrant; since t!e former leaves his property behind him, 
Pinar uaty 4eq soir a forty wares Me corrups the body, until it was unfit to become a sacrifice to |) whereas the latter carries with him part of his substance. 
river from which it takes its name, it sweeps over plains, 


the Deity. |, I shall now proceed to relate various modern cuses of suicide, 
pierces rocky hights, rolls on through extended tunnels, and, 








4 Although ped of the oar! philosophers ae = i may be — the different motives that drove the 

emerging , it will sw estruction, others, amongst whom we find Pythagoras and || unfortunate victims to despair. 

out tate Lge hppa ont “ay “ |, Socrates, objected to the practice. Pythageras, who had | M » & young man of twenty-seven years of age, was 
- ANC SeD" | studied in the Eastern schools, whence he derived his doc- | married to the object of his affections. Six months afters 

eral features of the work, so far as completed, are considered, | trine of metempsychosis, condemned suicide, believing that | wards be attempted his life. The motive to this desperate 

by those competent to judge, as good as need be. Wherever | the soul was bound to the body as a punishment; and Socra- i step was the low spirits he had observed in his wife, and 

it was necessary to obtain the required inclination by ex- || tes only excused it on the plea that he was already condemned 


|| which he could only attribute to some involuntary offence he 
tending the line of the duct over deep ravines or across rapid | '° die. But these illustrious sages deemed it an offence | might have given, which cunvinced him that he could not 
streams, there is evinced the utmost boldness of design. In| 


against the authority, the providence, and the moral govern- | make Ler happy. 
ment of the gods. Plato also condemns the act, when it-is | In the Pyschological Magazine we find the following jour- 
beholding the noble arches that sweep over some of the rapid | not committed under the visitation of great sorrow, inevitable | nal of a suic de:—‘ It bas pleased the Almighty to weaken 
streams, the mind is ied to contrast the genius of Moderns ij misfortune, shame, and extreme poverty, my understanding, to undermine my reason, and to render me 
with that of the Ancients. as exempli‘ied in their durable | The ancient philosophers, so far from looking upon suicide | useless for the discharge of my duty. My blood rells in bil- 
_ 2 ys on eh swed thet the sbility of | ™ evidence of insanity, considered it a manifestation of the | lows and torrents of despair. It must heave vent—how? I 
Ween, 58 BO Wied Can Be perosiwes that the abt NY Of strength of the intellectual faculties ; and Seneca, on this sub- |! possess a place te which | am a dishonor, inasmuch as I am 
these latter days falls any short of that high standard which ject observes, that “ since neither infants, nor boys, nor luna- | incapable of discharging its duties properly. [ therefore pre- 
has immortalized those splendid epochs in the history of the | tics fear death, it is shameful 1f reason will not inspire that | vent some better man from doing 1t more jastice. This piece 
Past. It is, therefore, no stretch of imagination to believe | a ene em Jolly ee 4 ow re | of go hese I renee! is all that I 7 to support — 
: . _ : wy iny the elder was an advocate of suicide, and blesses the | and family—even this I do not merit. L eat it in sin, and yet 
ther, * come far-off period, efer this infant natice shall have benevolence of Mother Earth, who, in compassion to human | I live! Killing thought! which a conscience hitherto uncor 
grown into a vast empire and gone to decay, or the seat of | miseries, has placed in the hands of man so many poisons, | ruptedipspires I bave-n wife, alse, and my child reproaches 
commerce shall have changed from the present great empo- | which would deprive him of life without pain. | me withhite existence. But, doyou not know, my dear friends, 
rium, leaving it to dwindle into nothingness, or some rude | It is therefore clear from these various doctrines, held forth thet if my unhappy hfe is not speedily ended, my weak head 
foe shall have laid waste its fair places and left it to the do- | &t Yations periods, that suicide was considered to be permit- | will require all yourcare, and I shail become a burthen re ther 
= . A ile 3: ted by the Deity under peculiar circumsiances; and we have | than op assistance to you. It is better I yield myself a timely 
minion of wild beasts, at such a time some antiquarian, trav- reason to believe, from the records of ancient history, that it sacrifice to misfortune, than by permitung the delusion to 
eling into the seat of desolation, will happen upon a dilapi- | was seldom resorted to, except under the influence of misery | continue longer, 1 consume the lest farthing of my wife's in- 
dated portion of this great work, and will wonder over the | of superstition; but it was never maintained for one moment | heritance. It is the cuty of every one to do that which bis 
inspiration of genius that gave rise to such an undertaking, shut self-destruction was an act of insanity. situation requires, reason commands, religion approves. My 
Such were the opinions of pagan philosophers; and among life, such as at is, is a mere animal ite, devoid of reason; @ 
the Christians, St. Augustin states that the Donatists killed | !'f-, which, in my opinion, stands in opposition to duty, is 





and the energy and resources that carried it into execution. 








one ee oe atin themselves out of respect for martyrdom as their daily sport. ™ora! death, and worse than that which ts noturul. In fever 
Bes Who HowsVeches When they could not find any one to kill them, they waylaid | of the few whose lives I cannot render happy, it is at least my 
FOR EVER THINE....TO H.C.1 and attacked travelers, threatening to murder them if they | (uty not to become an oppression, 1 ought to relieve them 
nin a would not put an end to their life; and not unfrequently in froma weight which, sooneror luter,cannot tail tecrushthem. 
“ Thou com’st to my soul, oh, gentle friend! their love-feasts they would cast theinselves frem precipices The unfortunate writer of this rhapsody, evidently founded 
in the purple of the morn.” Stella. . 3 7 “E,. . : . indulge : » hvsical sophisme, se hi fet 
to this day sanctifiea by their self-inflicted martyrdom. on an indulgence in metaphysical sophisme, sent hie wie to 
For EVER THINE! though the white waste of ocean Although, under certain circumstances of enthusiastic self Church on a Sunday, and then took a pair of scissors and cut 
Me doth divide | sacrifice, suicide was tolerated, if not approved of, by the | bis throat without killing himself; he then opened the arter- 


! church, yet various eeclesiastic censures were passed upon ies of the wrist, ard again failed in destroying himesel!, he 
this offence in several councils; nut only were the bodies of stazgered to the window, and saw his wile returning home; 

| suicides to be refused Christian burial, but their goods and | Upon which he seized a knife used for killing deer, and ptabe 
chattels were confiscated for the profit of the State, end in bed himself to the heart. He was a man of understanding, 
many countries in Europe the property of the deceased was and alively wit, possessing a creat deal of theoretical learn- 
alienated; more especially when the public treasury might '"%- His heart was tncerruptibly honest. The ufhee he held 
have suffered from the offence. was that of assistant judge at Insterberg. This man's mother 
In more modern times suicide has been defended by some | bad once been deranged—a circumstance that might have 
illustrions writers. Amongst these we may name Donne, | warranted the verdict of insanity——otherwise there would have 


From thee, my early friend! whose tried devotion 
Is my heart’s pride. 

For ever thine! in the proud marble palace, 
*Mid lamps that shine, 

Or ‘neath the stars, in humble past’ral valleys— 
For ever thine! 


For ever thine! upon the lonely mountain, 


, : || Hume, Gibbon, Montaigne, and Montesquieu. been no grounds for such conclusion. 
Where mist-clouds sail, | Donne says, “ Self-homicide is called a sin against a par- | Richard Smith had been in comfortable, if not in effluent 
Or by the moss-dyed marge of Naiad fountain ' ticular law of nature—self- preservation. But a distinction is Circumstances; but, from various misfortunes, was reduced to 


to be mude between a general law of nature, for the good of | ¢xtreme poverty, and his wretchedness was shared by his wife 
a whole species, or for the particular preservation of every Bridget and a little boy. The unfortunate man at hnst pre- 
individual belonging to that species.” Donne endeavors to veiled upon his wife to consent to their own destruction, and 
exculpate shicide on the same principle asthe ancient phil-  % that of their child. Uhey first killed the boy; and after on 
osophers, and reconcile the rash act with the doctrmnes of | affectionate adieu, hung themeclves to the bed-posts. This 


In Grecian vale. 


For ever thine! when the false cup of Pleasure 
My lip invites, 
Or when I dance tu sume inspiring measure 


On festal nights. | Christianity. desperate couple, who had murdered their offspring, wrote to 
, | The historian Hume has also warmly advocated the right, ® friend to commend their dog amd cat to his care! 
For ever thine !—oh, more than all when sadly | of man to destroy himself, with equa! absurdity and sophistry. A merchant, aged 32, who had lost his fortune, and was 
Care’s clouds descend! «Tt would be no crime in me,” says he, “to divert the Nile | left without resourers, determined to starve himself to death. 
Then like a dove my spirit flees—how gladly '— | or Danube from its course, if I couid; where, then, is the For four days he wandered about the country, and then dug 


| crime of turning a few ounces of blood out of their natural a pit, in which he remained eighteen days, when he was found 


To thee, true friend! ; P j 
7 channel?’ I should wish to know on what ground ourscep- alive, but in a state of insensibility, and expired upon taking 


Peace dwell with thee and in thy love-lit dwelling, tic philosopher imagines that he bad a right to divert the | a little warm broth. The following journal, written with a 
Though fled from mine; || Course of a river; the course of the Danube was recently di- pencil, was found about him :— : 

Still from my heart these last kind words are swelling— | verted, and the town of Pest was nearly swept nway bythe ==“ The generous philanthropist who shall find my corpee, is 

wh ie) inundation. Gibbon has not been more felicitous in his lucu- requested to give it a burial, and to keep, o# a reward for bis 

For ever thine! W. F. | brations on self-destruction, when he complains that “the | trouble, my clothes, my purse, my knife, and my pocket-book. 

OR a INS | precepts of the Gospel or the Church have at length imposed | I am not a suicide, byt I have perished from hunger. Some 

From Bentley's Miscellany for November. || @ pious servitude on the minds of Christians, and condemned perverse men have deprived me of a considernble fortune; 

REMARKABLE SUICIDES. | them to expect, withont a murmur, the last stroke of disease |; and [ do not wish to become a burthen to my friends, It is 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE.’ or of the executioner.” useless to open my body, since I deciare that I die of starva- 


* Cuanity covereth a multitude of sins,’ and generallycasts | Robert of Normandy, surnamed ‘the Devil,’ before he put , tion. 16th September. Whata night have I passed! it has 
mantle of insanity on the corpse of the self-murderer; but an erd to his existence, wrote a ponderous work in favor of | rainedincessantly. [amwet—Iamcold. 17th. The length 
it is not al her fair to cast a stigma on the living to ex- | suicide maintaining that there was no law that forbids a per- | of the night, and the scantiness of my clothing, make me feel 
onerate the . If the commission of suicide be an act of | son to deprive himself of life—that the love of life isto be the cold most bitterly, and I suffer dreadfully. 18th. ‘The 
Junacy, the surviving family of the defunct must be considered | subservient to that of bappiness—thnt our body isa meanand | cold and rnin have obliged meto walk. My steps were feeble, 
as predisposed to insanity; to secure to an.inanimate body ,| contemptible machine, the preservation of which we ought and thirst compelled me to lick up some water which was 
the rites of a Christian sepulture, and to shield its memory not so highly to value; if the human soul be mortal, it re- | dropping from some mushroons. Oh! how good was the 
from the charge of cowardice, and a defiance of Divine and | ceives but a slight injury; but if immortal, the greatest ad-! water! 19th. My stomach is in a most turbulent state, and 
human laws, its innocent and already injured offspring and | vantage; a benefitceases tobe one whenitbeeomestroublesome — hunger, but more especially thirst, become most horrible. It 
relations are to be exposed to the sad report of being members || and then surely a man shzll be allowed to resign it: a volun- has net rained for threedays. If I could tut lick a few drops 
ofa family subject to mental hallucinations! |) tary death is often the only method of avoiding the greatest of water from the mushrooms! 20th. 1 have been distracted 

That suicide is the deed of a lunatic is true in many cases; |, crime; and finally, that suicide is justified by the example of | with thirst, and with much difficulty I dragged myself to a 
but this rash act is more frequently committed under the in- |! most nations in the world. Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, | public house to procure a bottle of beer; bot my burning 
fluence of the passions, or by men who have not sufficient f maintains that, since a man would break through nothing ad- || thirst was not quenched. In the evening I went to fetch @ 
moral courage to live and breast the adverse tide of fortune. | vantageous to himself by his death, but only snatch himself | little water at 0 pump near the public-houre, 22. Yesterdey, 

If such a degraded condition constitutes insanity, the coward |, from suffering, it would be a point of prudence todoso. Mon- || the 21st, I could scarcely move, or bold my pencil; thirst 
who flies from the field of battle is a madman, and therefore || tuigne is of opinion that pain and the fear of suffering a worse i obliged me to go agnin to the pump. The water was very 
should not be exposed to public obloquy. Suicide is gener- |! death, seem to be excusable excitements to suicide. Montes- || cold. [ rejected it; and had convulsions until evening ; nev- 
ally resorted to after mature deliberation, and long consider- | = attributes the great enterprises and the valor of the | ertheless I returned to the pump. 22d. My legs seem dead. 





of the advantages and miseries of human life. We find ans to the power they assumed over their own lives, || For these last three days | have not been able to go to the 


pump. My weakness is so great that I have only been able 


shat through all ages, in the regions of the East, suicide was | which enabled them to escape from every other power. Rous. 
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this day to guide my pencil. 26th. I have not been able to 
stir. It has rained. My clothes are drenched. No one 
could believe the agony that Il endure. During the rain some 
drops fell into my mouth, but did not releve my thirst. Yes- 
terday a shepherd passed by me. I saluted him, and he re- 
turned the salutation. {t is with much regret that I quit the 
world; but | have been driven to death by misery. Ob, my 
father, forgive me! He knows not what he is doing. Con- 
vulsions prevent—me—from writing—I feel it is the—last— | 
time—29th September, 1818." The verdict in this case | 
should also bave been poverty and despair. 
Matthew Lovat, a shoemaker in Venice, laboring under 
erroneous religivus ideas, emasculated, and then resolved to 
cracify himself. For three days he pondered on the desperate | 
project; and, having crowned himself with thorns, after 
stripping off his clothes, he bound a handkerchief round his | 
waist, and sat down on across that he had constructed, fixing 


to admit the larger frame of the cockroach; the insect, how- 
ever, went in, and applied its utmost force to drag its prey in 
after. But these efforts were too often quite ansuccessful.— 
The remedy adopted in this dilemma would not have dis- 
graced « reasonable creature. It qu'etly lopped off the 
wings and legs of the cockroach, and thus diminished the 
bulk of the animal, without depriving the young worm of 
any part of the food destined for its support. 


FALLING STARS. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF RERANGER. 
* SHEPHERD, say'st thou that a star 

Rules our days, and gems the skies?’ 
* Yes, my child; but in ber veil 

Night conceals it from our eyes.’ 
‘ Shepherd, they say that to thy sight 

The secret of yon heaven is clear; 











each of his feet on a ledge he had made for that purpose, 


and then transfixing them with a nail five inches in length.— i 


He then ran both his hands through sharp nails fixed in the || 
cross for that purpose; but be‘ore he nailed the left hand he || 
inflicted a deep wound with a knife in his left side. After 
this operation, by menuns of ropes he contrived to move out of 
the window, suspended on his cross. The next day he was 
found in this position. His right hand had been detached 
from the cross when be was taken down, and carried to the 
hospital. He recovered, but was sent to a lunatic asylum — 
He soon died, exhausted by constant endeavors to fast, and | 
by pulmonary consumption. Had this man died, the verdict 
should certainly tave been insanily, brought on by religious 
delusions. | 
A clergyman, of a very absent character. swallowed a || 
small seal of a letter. One of his friends, who was by, jr || 
cosely observed, * Why, man, yeu have sealed up your bow- | 
els.” The idea of such a condition so terrified him that he | 
actually starved himself to death. {| 
In the year 1770, a young man of Lyons was deeply enam- || 
ored of a beautiful girl of a superior condition in hfe, whose | 
hand had been refused him by her family. The two 
lovers formed a resolution to destroy each other, the more 
readily, as he labored under an anevrism, which was consid- | 
ered incurable. The young lady was armed with a pair of | 
pistols and two daggers. Strange tosay, this desparate deed | 
was imitated by several disappointed lovers in a very short | 
space of ume! 


STANZAS....By Mas. C. Baron Witson, 
Urow my cheek Youth smiles no more; 
No more with hope my pulses move ; 
For me, life’s summer hours are o'er; 
And yet—I love! 
My brow is stamp’d with many a care, 
Whose with'ring influence | prove; 
Within my breast reigns cold Despair; 
And yet—I love! 
My heart is like a broken lute, 
Whose strings no more to rapture move ; 
The voice of Joy in me is mute; 
And yet—I love! 
I have no witching skill to charm— 
No spell a kinared flame to move; 
Powerless am I the heart to warm; 
And yet—I love! — New Monthly fer Nov. 


Ixcesvity or THe Wasp ix Procurtnc Fooo.—There 
are various species of American wasps which feed their | 
young with cockroaches and their insects. Cassigni fur- 
nished Reaumur with an interesting account of the mode in | 
which these wasps attack and kill the cockroach, so injurious 
to the housewives of tropical countries. The wasp 1s seen 
flying about in various directions, evidently on the look-out 
for game; as soon as it discovers a cockroach, it remains 
fixed for a few seconds, during which the two insects 
seem to eye each other. The wasp then, pouncing on its 
prey, seizes it by the muzzle; it then insinuates its body | 
under that of the cockroach and inflicts a wound. As soon 
as the wasp feels sure chat the fatai poison has been intro- 
duced into the body of its enemy, the insect appears to be 
aware of its effect, and takes a turn or two to give it time to 
work. Having thus departed for a few instants, it ‘returns, || 
and is sure to find the cockroach motionless on the spot where | 
it had been left. Naturally timid, the cockroach appears to | 
be at this juncture totally incapable of resistance, and suffers || 
its enemy to svize its head and drag it backward toward a 
little hole situate in the next wall. Sometimes the way is || 
long, and then the wasp stops and takes a turn or two to || 
breathe und recruit its strength, ere it proceeds to finish its || 
task. Sometimes it lays down the unresisting cockroach, || 
and makes its way alone to the nest, probably to reconnoiter i 
whether any obstacles impede the way; returning in a few 
moments, it again lays hold uf its prey. M. Cassigni, having, 
during the absence of the wasp, removed the cockroach to a 
little aistance, was highly amused with the restless embar- 
rassment of this creature when the prey seemed to Have been 
thus snatched from its gripe. But the cockroach having been 


ultimately dragged to the den of the insect, the hardest part || of itself, so foreign to his nature and his habits. Adolph 


of the task was yet to be accomplished ; for the aperture by 
which the wasp could enter, was by no means roomy enough 





ury and rugged fortune, his life had been rendered endurable 


What is, then, that star so bright, 
Which flies, and flies to disappear?’ 


‘ My child, a man has passed away; 
His star has shed its parting ray. 
He, amid a joyous throng, 

Pledged the wine-cup and the song; 
Happy, he has closed his eyes 
By the wine to him so dear.’ 

* Yet another star that flies— 

That flies, and flies to disappear!’ 


* My child, how pure and beautiful! 
A gentle girl hath fled to heaven; 
Hapyy, and in love most true, 
To the tenderest lover given. 
Flowers crown her maiden brow, 
Hymen's altar is her bier.’ 
* Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies to disappear!’ 


* Child, the rapid star behold 
Of a great lord newly born; 
Lined with purple and with gold 
The empty cradle whence he’s gone. 
E’en now the tide of flatteries 
Had almost reached his infant ear.’ 
‘Yet another star that flie-— 
That flies, and flies to disappear!’ 


* My child, what lightning flash is that? 
A favorite has sought repose, 
Who thought himself supremely great, 
When his laughter mocked our woes. 
They his image now despise, 
Who once worshipped him in fear.’ 
* Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies to disappear !’ 


not less by its waking dreams than its stern exertions. 

a child his thirst had been to Know—strengthened and dee, 
ened as the field of knowledge, attainable to human energy, 
opened wider and wider upon his mental vision, and a con- 
sciousness of the godlike ends to which its mastery may be 
rendered subservient, had his whole moral being. 
Step by step be had won his way—aided by that good Provi- 
dence which men irreverently miscal Fortune—from the ignor 
ance and destitution of his infaney to the higher sources of 
knowledge and inscruction—to the most learned University 
of Germany. Here his career had been a brief but brilliant 
one. Single-hearted, enthusiastic, and devoted—with no 
prospect in hfe but such as flowed from or entwined them- 
selves with his achievements as a scholar—his progress had 
been most rapid, and his deportment such as to win for him 
the undisguised approbation of his superiors, and the admir- 
ation of his fellows. He had nut enemies; for he interfered 
with the pursuits or aims of none, but the devoted followers 
of knowledge ; and the true votary of science, though an ar 
dent, is seldom an envious competitor for ber honors. He 
struck out like a strong and bold swimmer into the great ocean 
of Truth—as one to whom the very exertion is a pleasure, 
| independent of the emerald islets which form the goal to which 
| he is tending. 

Yet now the thoughts of Adolph, more impetuous and en- 
grossing in their wild career, had tound a channel fac differ- 
ent from that which they had hitherto traversed. An inci- 
dent had occurred the evening previous which threatened to 
influence the whole of his after life. 

Returning that evening from his usual walk, in which he 
was accustomed to ramble wherever accident or fancy should 
suggest, he had been at first an invol y spectator of, and 
ultumately a participator in, a scene not likely to be soon ef- 
faced from his memory. A young female—alone, end obvi- 
ously a stranger to the city—was approaching it from abroad, 
and perplexed and bewildered by the darkness closing in upon 
| her novel and unfriended condition, bad addressed some natu- 
| ral inquiry to three of the most graceless of the young colle- 
| gians, whom she happened to meet. The object of this in- 
| quiry and the character of the fair questioner it had suited 
| those accosted to misunderstand ; and, their insolence being 
| repelled with indignation, they were fired to more unpardona- 
| ble rudeness and insult. 

“ Those pretty lips shall answer for that impudence with a 
| kiss,” exclaimed the ringleader; “ we will see if their sweet- 
| ness is equal to their tartpess,” and, with a single spring, be 
, bad caught her so tightly in bis arms, as to repress the shriek 
| of mingled indignation and terror that rose to and died upon 
| her lips. 

Adolph stood for one moment rooted in amazement to the 
| earth—for one moment only did his faculties forsake him, as 
| be looked to see the ruffian hurled to the earth by his com- 
| rades, and looked—shiame to manhood that we should say it 

















éta nae : , a |—in vain! They were eviden:zly far more inclined to share 
aa ye — men sree sant ' | in, than to punish the meditated outrage. The next instant, 
picend con edn ; | he had bounded with an exclamation of rage and horror into 
Da din tedectietes:tin. the midst of the group, and the infuriated villain felt himself 
kn coun one, wi tenn oat lite | hurled with lion strength from his victim and dashed to earth 
Rats U cantina bie enaliee eae.” | with the momentum of an oak of the forest. His comrades, 

* Ver another star that fiiee— _ with the coward instinc* of guilt had vanished amid the dark- 
That flies and flies to disappear!’ || oeess bimeelf lay stunned and disabled, yet breathing heavily; 

: : ) yet all had passed so quickly that the terror-stricken 

“A mighty monarch’s star is dark! || knew not how or why the grasp of violence had been torn 
Boy ! preserve thy purity, || from her sinking frame. Moments passed in silence which 
Nor let men thy star remark, | she dared not to break; its preservation restored and reas 


For its size or brilliancy. i 
Wert thou bright but to their eyes, 1 
They would say, when death is near— i 

* It is but a star that flies I 
That flies, and flies to disappenr!”’ ° 
New-York American. || 


—~ Sem the Lady's Book. 
ADOLPH BRUNER. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Mipxicut—one ; two; three; had been successively toll- | 
ed by all the clocks ef Gottingen; the most inveterate book- | 
worms bad forborne, for that night, the further prosecution of | 
their studies—the hardiest revelers bad reeled to their turbid | 
slumbers—the solemn dullness of the most wakeful among | 
the Professors had bowed to the invincible soporific of his | 
own meditations. Nature and man were alike buried in 
darkness and repose; yet from a single window gleamed the | 
taper of a student who seemed likely to outwatch the stars! | 
Yet it was not study, nor gaming, nor dissipation, nor the | 
last new romance, that thus had driven sleep from his eye- | 
lids. Unheeding—imnsovable—unconscious even of himself 
and his loneliness—he sat in his narrow chamber, his tace 
resting on his hand, and his eye, with intensest gaze, devour- 
ing vacancy, while the silence within and the war of elements 
without the scholastic pile he tenanted, were, alike with 
the books which seemed looking down from their shelves in 
wonder at his unwonted abstraction—as things which were 
not, or had never been. 

Not thatthe abstraction of the intense thoughtfulness was, | 





sured her; she looked umidly upwards, and bereyes encount- 
ered the unmistakeable gaze of purity and anxious tenderness. 
“* Lady! you are safe !—my life shall answer it!” 
She heard; she doubted not; but the shuddering sensa- 


tions of one terrible moment were not to be dissipated by a 


word, and neither the scene nor its associations were calcu- 
lated to restore her to composure. She shrunk not, but stood 
trembling and irresolute. Again he was compelled to break 
the silence. 

“ Your home—your friends—may I attend you?” 

A burst of grief was the response; it seemed at first likely 
to destroy, but it restored her consciousness; and, at length, 
she answered calmly, though mournfully, 

*T have no home—no friends!” 

* Let me take you to one who will rejoice in being all to 
you ;"’ was the answering entreaty of the student. The maiden 
looked but once again earnestly into his face; she caught once 
more that gaze of tenderness and truth. It was enough—she 
read there the assurance of which she stood so bitterly in 
need. Those could never be the eyes of avillain. She placed 
her arm undoubtingly on his; and a brief walk brought her 
beneath the sheltering roof of an humble friend of Adolph— 
an aged and lonely woman, whose industry ministered to her 
daily wants, whose benevolence and worth were the praise of 
all who knewher. She repressed her surprise at the 

ance of the student so strangely (for him) attended ; and wel- 
comed both to her glowing hearth with unaffected cordiality, 
Adolph’s explanation was now given. 

The story of the maiden was nscessarily longer; for it 
glanced at the leading incidents of her past life. It wasa 
sad, unromantic epitome of some of Life's darker realities— 
a story of misfortune and suffering. Born in a distant *» 





Bruner had been a dreamer from bis infancy. Born to pen-| 


in the humbler walks of society, Bertha Lindorf had been 
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_—e 
work, for supplying the city of New-York with good whole- ! 
some water, is called the Croton Aqueduct. Is length, 
when completed, will be about forty miles. Commencing at 
the river from which it takes its name, it sweeps over plains, 
pierces rocky hights, rolls on through extended tunnels, and, 
emerging from a secure subterraneous passage, it will swell 
out into an artificial lake of symmetrical beauty. The gen-| 


eral features of the work, so far as completed, are considered, | 


by those competent to judge, as good as need be. Wherever | 


the Deity. 


destruction, others, amongst whom we find Pythagoras and | 


|| Socrates, objected to the practice. Pythageras, who had 





it was necessary to obtain the required inclination by ex- | 
tending the line of the duct over deep ravines or across rapid | 
streams, there is evinced the utmost boldness of design. In 

beholding the noble arches that sweep over some of the rapid 


tes only excused it on the plea that he was already condemned | 
to die. But these illustrious sages deemed it an offence 
| against the authority, the providence, and the moral govern- 
ment of the gods. Plato also condemns the act, when it -is 
not committed under the visitation of great sorrow, inevitable 


streams, the mind is ied to contrast the genius of Moderns , misfortune, shame, and extreme poverty, 


with that of the Ancients, as exemplified in their durable | 


works. In no wise can it be perceived that the ability of 
these latter days falls any short of that high standard which 
has immortalized those splendid epochs in the history of the 
Past. It is, therefore, no stretch of imagination to believe 
that, in some far-off period, after this infant nation shall have 


grown into a vast empire and gone to decay, or the seat of | 


commerce shall have changed from the present great empo- 
rium, leaving it to dwindle into nothingness, or some rude 
foe shall have laid waste its fair places and left it to the do- 
minion of wild beasts, at such a time some antiquarian, trav- 
eling into the seat of desolation, will happen upon a dilapi- 
dated portion of this great work, and will wonder over the 
inspiration of genius that gave rise to such an undertaking, 
and the energy and resources that carried it into execution. 
Irving, Westchester Co. Nor. 1839. W. D. 
For The New-Yorker. 
FOR EVER THINE....TO H.C. 1 


“ Thou com’st to my soul, oh, gentle friend! 
In the purple of the morn.” 





Stella. 





For ever TH1NE! though the white waste of ocean 
* Me doth divide 
From thee, my early friend! whose tried devotion 
Is my heart’s pride. 
For ever thine! in the proud marble palace, 
"Mid lamps that shine, 
Or ‘neath the stars, in humble past’ral valleys— 


For ever thine! i 


For ever thine! upon the lonely mountain, 
Where mist-clouds sail, 

Or by the moss-dyed marge of Naiad fountain 
In Grecian vale. 

For ever thine! when the false cup of Pleasure 
My lip invites, 

Or when I dance tu some inspiring measure 
On festal nights. 

For ever thine !—oh, more than all when sadly 
Care's clouds descend! 

Then like a dove my spirit flees—how gladly !— 
To thee, true friend! 

Peace dwell with thee and in thy love-lit dwelling, 
Though fled from mine; 

Still from my heart these last kind words are swelling— 
For ever thine! W. F. 








From Bentley's Miscellany for November. 
REMARKABLE SUICIDES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE.’ 


* Cuarity covereth a multitude of sins,’ and generally casts |, 


a mantle of insanity on the corpse of the self-murderer; but 
it is not al her fair to cast a stigma on the living to ex- 
onerate the . If the commission of suicide be an act of 
lunacy, the surviving family of the defunct must be considered 
as predisposed to insanity; to secure to an. inanimate body 
the rites of a Christian sepulture, and to shield its memory 


from the charge of cowardice, and a defiance of Divine and | 


human laws, its innocent and already injured offspring and 
relations are to be exposed to the sad report of being members | 
of a family subject to mental hallucinations! 
That suicide is the deed of a lunatic is true in many cases; 
but this rash act is more frequently committed under the in- | 
fluence of the passions, or by men who have not sufficient | 
moral courage to live and breast the adverse tide of fortune. 
If such a degraded condition constitutes insanity, the coward 
who flies from the field of battle is a madman, and therefore | 
should not be exposed to public obloquy. Suicide is gener- | 


ally resorted to after mature deliberation, and long consider- 
vantages and miseries of human life. We find \ 


ation of the ad 
shat through all ages, in the regions of the East, suicide was 


| inundation. 


The ancicnt philosophers, so far from looking upon suicide 
as an evidence of insanity, considered it a manifestation of the 
strength of the intellectual faculties ; and Seneca, on this sub- | 
ject observes, that “‘ since neither infants, nor boys, nor luna- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


4 


| incapable of dixcharging its duties properly. 


tics fear death, it is shameful 1f reason will not inspire that | 


indifference which fol’y commands.” 

Pliny the elder was an advocate of suicide, and blesses the 
benevolerce of Mother Earth, who, in compassion to h 
miseries, has placed in the hands of man so mapy poisons, 
, which would deprive him of life without pain. 

It is therefore clear from these various doctrines, held forth 
at various periods, that suicide was considered to be permit- 
ted by the Deity under peculiar circumstances; and we have 
reason to believe, from the records of ancient history, that it 
was seldom resorted to, except under the influence of misery 
or superstition; but it was never maintained for one moment 
shut self-destruction was an act of insanity. 





Such were the opinions of pagan philosophers; and among 
the Christians, St. Augustin states that the Donatists killed 
themselves out of respect for martyrdom us their daily sport. 
When they could not find any one to kill them, they waylaid 
and attacked travelers, threatening to murder them 1f they 
would not put an end to their life; and not unfrequently in 
their love-feasts they would cast therneelves frem precipices, 
to this day sanctifiea by their self-inflicted martyrdom. 

Although, under certain circumstances of enthusiastic self- 


' sacrifice, suicide was tolerated, if not approved of, by the 
' . . ’ 
church, yet various ecclesiastic censures were passed upon 


this offence in several councils; nut only were the bodies of 
suicides to be refused Christian burial, but their goods and 
chattels were confiscated for the profit of the State, and in 
many countries in Europe the property of the deceased was 
alienated; more especially when the public treusury might 
| have suffered from the offence. 
In more modern times suicide has been defended by some 
| illustrions writers. Amongst these we may name Donne, 
Hume, Gibbon, Montaigne, and Montesquieu. 


ticular law of nature—self-preservation. But a distinction is 
to be mude between a general law of nature, for the good of 
a whole species, or for the particular preservation of every 
individual belonging to that species.” Donne endeavors to 
exculpate shicide on the same principle asthe ancient phil- 
osophers, and reconcile the rash act with the doctrines of 
Christiamty. 

The historian Hume has also warmly advocated the right 


crime of turning a few ounces of blood out of their natural 
channel?” I should wish to know on what ground our scep- 


| tic philosopher imagines that he had a right to divert the 
| course of a river; the course of the Danube was recently di- 
| verted, and the town of Pest was nearly swept nway by the 
Gibbon has not been more felicitous in his lucu- | 


brations on self-destruction, when he complains that ‘the 
precepts of the Gospel or the Church have at length imposed 
a pious servitude on the minds of Christians, and condemned 


| them to expect, withont a murmur, the last stroke of disease 


' or of the executioner.” 


an e-d to his existence, wrote a ponderous work in favor of 
suicide maintaining that there was no law that forbids a per- 
son to deprive himself of life—that the love of life is to be 
subservient to that of happiness—thnt our body isa mean and 


|, contemptible machine, the preservation of which we ought 
not so highly to value; if the human soul be mortal, it re- | 


ceives but a slight injury; but if immortal, the greatest ad- 
vantage ; a benefit ceases tobe one when it beeomestroublesome 
| and then surely a man shall be allowed to resign it: a volun- 
, tary death is often the only method of avoiding the greatest 
, crime; and finally, that suicide is justified by the example of 


| me withits existence. 


considered to be a religious and meritorious act ; and the In- f sean advocates self-homicide in his Heloise. Beccaria main- 
dian gyn nosophist thought it beneath the dignity of man | tains that the suicide does lers injury to his country than the 
calmly to wait the approach of death, and allow old age to || emigrant; since t!e former leaves his property behind him, 
corrup, the body, until it was unfit to become a sacrifice to || whereas the latter carries with him part of his substance. 


I shall now proceed to relate various modern cuses of suicide, 


Although many of the ancient philosophers advoéated self- || whence may be deduced the different motives that drove the 


unfortunate victims to despair. 
M » & young man of twenty-seven years of age, was 





|| studied in the Eastern schools, whence he derived his doc- | married to the object of his affections. Six months after. 
trine of metempsychosis, condemned suicide, believing that || wards he attempted his life. The motive to this desperate 
the soul was bound to the body as a punishment; and Socra- || step was the low spirits he had observed in bis wife, and 


which he could only attribute to some involvntary offence he 
might have given, which convinced him that he could not 
make Ler happy. 

In the Pyschological Magazine we find the following jour- 
nal of a suic de:—" It bas pleased the Almighty to weaken 
my understanding, to undermine my reason, and to render me 
useless for the discharge of my duty. My blood rells in bil- 
lows and torrents of despair. It must heve vent—how? I 
possess a place to which | am a dishonor, inasmuch as 1 am 
1 therefore pre- 
vent some better man from doing 1 more jastice. This piece 
of bread which I lament, is all that | have to support myself 
and family—even this I do not merit. leat it in sin, and yet 
Llive! Killing thought! which a conscience hitherto uncor- 
rupted inspires I have a wife, alsé, and my child reproaches 
But, do you not know, my dear friends, 
thet if my unhappy hfe is not speedily ended, my weak head 


| will require all yourcare, and I shail become a burthen rether 


' than ap assistance to you. 


It is better I yield myself a timely 
sacrifice to misfortune, than by permitung the delusion to 


| continue longer, 1 consume the last farthing of my wife's in- 


heritance. It is the cuty of every one to do that which his 
situation requires, reason commands, religion approves. My 
life, such as at is, is a mere animal life, devoid of reuson; a 
lif-, which, in my opinion, stands in opposition to duty, is 
moral death, and worse than that whieh is naturel. In fovor 
of the few whose lives I cannot render happy, it is at least my 
duty not to become an oppression. I ought to relieve them 
from a weight which, sooneror ster, cannot fail tecrustithem.” 

The unfortunate writer of this rhapsody, evidently founded 
on an indulgence in metaphysical sophisme, sent his wife to 
church on a Sunday, and then took a pair of scissors and cut 
his threat without killing himeell; he then opened the arter- 
ies of the wrist, ard again failed in destroying himeel!, he 
staggered to the window, and saw his wile returning home; 
upon which he seized a kuife used for killing deer, and stab- 
bed himself to the heart. He was a man of understanding, 
and a lively wit, possessing a creat deal of theoretical learn- 
ing. His heart wastncerruptibly honest. The office be held 
was that of assistant judge at Insterberg. This man's mother 
bad once been deranged—a circumstance that might have 


| warranted the verdict of insanity—otherwise there would have 
| ; 


Donne says, *‘ Self-homicide is called a sin against a par- | 


| of man to destroy himself, with equa! absurdity and sophistry. 
i} “* It would be no crime in me,” says he, “to divert the Nile 
| or Danube from its course, if I couid; where, then, is the 


been no grounds for such conclusion. 

Richard Smith had been in comfortable, if not in affluent 
circumstances; but, from various misfortunes, was reduced to 
extreme poverty, and bis wretchedncss was shared by his wife 
Bridget and a little boy. The unfortunate man at Inst pre- 
vailed upon his wife to consent to their own destruction, and 
to that of their child. ‘They first killed the boy; and after on 
afiectionate adieu, hung themselves to the bed-posts. This 
desperate couple, who had murdered their offspring, wrote to 
a friend to commend their dog and cat to his care! 

A merchant, aged 32, who had lost his fortune, ond was 
left without resources, determined to starve himee!f te death. 
For four days he wandered about the country, and then dug 
a pit, in which he remained eighteen days, when he was found 
alive, but in a state of insensibility, and expired upon taking 
a little warm broth. The following journal, written with a 
pencil, was found about him :— 

* The generous philanthropiet who shall find my corpee, is 
requested to give it a burial, and to keep, os a reward for bis 


: trouble, my clothes, my purse, my knife, and my pocket-book. 


Robert of Normandy, surnamed ‘the Devil,’ before he put , 


| cold and rnin have obliged meto wath. 


I am not a suicide, but I have perished from hunger. Some 
perverse men have deprived me of a considerable fortune; 
and I do not wish to become a burthen to my friends. It is 
useless to open my body, since I declare that I die of starva- 
tion. 16th September. What a night have I passed! it has 
rainedincessantly. Iamwet—Iamecold. 17th. The length 
of the night, and the ecantiness of my clothing, make me tel 
the cold.most bitterly, and I suffer dreadtully. 18th. ‘The 
My steps were feeble, 
and thirst compelled me to lick up some water which was 
dropping from some mushroons. Oh! how good was the 
water! 19th. My stomach is in a most turbulent state, and 
hunger, but more especially thirst, become most horrible, Ie 
has net rained for three days. If | could but lick a few drops 
of water from the mushrooms! 20th. I have been distracted 
with thirst, and with much difficulty I drogged myself to a 


| most nations in the world. Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, |, public house to procure a bottle of beer; bot my burning 
| maintains that, since a man would break through nothing ad- || thirst was not quenched. In the evening I went to fetch a 


| vantageous to himself by his death, but only snatch himself | little water at o pump near the public-houre. 22. Yesterdey, 


from suffering, it would be a point of prudence todoso. Mon- , the 21st, I could scarcely move, or bold my pencil; thirst 
tuigne is of opinion that pain and the fear of suffering a worse | obliged me to go aguin to the pump. The water was very 


which enabled them to escape from every other power. Rous- 


death, seem to be excusable excitements to suicide. Montes- || cold. 


I rejected it; and bad convulsions until evening ; nev- 


uiew attributes the great enterprises and the valor of the || ertheless I returned to the pump. 22d. My legs seem dead. 
i to the power they assumed over their own lives, | 


For these last three days | have not been able to go to the 
pump. My weakness is so great that I have only been able 
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this day to guide my pencil. 26th. I have not been able to 
stir. It has rained. My clothes are drenched. No one 
could believe the agony that | endure. During the rain some 
drops fell into my mouth, but did not relreve my thirst. Yes- 
terday a shepherd passed by me. I saluted him, and he re- 
turned the salutation. {[t is with much regret that I quit the 
world; but | have been driven to death by misery. Ob, my 
father, forgive me! He knows not what he is doing. Con- 
vulsions prevent—me—from writing—I feel it is the—last— | 
time—29th September, 1818." The verdict in this case) 
should also bave been poverty and despair. 
Matthew Lovat, a shoemaker in Venice, laboring under 
erroneous religivus idens, emasculated, and then resolved to 
cracify himself. For three days he pondered on the desperate | 
project; and, having crowned himself with thorns, after 
stripping off his clothes, he bound a handkerchief round his | 








waist, and sat down on across that he had constructed, fixing 
each of his feet on a ledge he had made for that purpose, | 
and then transfixing them with a nail five inches in length.— 
He then ran both his hands through sharp nails fixed in the 
cross for that purpose; but be‘ore he nailed the left hand he | 
inflicted a deep wound with a knife in his left side. After 
this operation, by means of ropes he contrived to move out of 
the window, suspended on his cross. The next day he was 
found in this position. His right hand had been detached 
from the cross when he was taken down, and carried to the 
hospital. He recovered, but was sent to a lunatic asylum — 
He soon died, exhausted by constant endeavors to fast, and 
by pulmonary consumption. Had this man died, the verdict 
should certainly tave been insani/y, brought on by religious 
delusions. 
A clergyman, of a very absent character, swallowed a || 
small seal of a letter. One of his friends, who was by, jo) 
cosely observed, ** Why, man, yeu have sealed up your bow- | 
els.” The idea of such a condition so terrified bim that he 
actually starved hims-If to death. 
In the vear 1770, a young man of Lyons was deeply enam- || 
ored of a beautiful girl of a superior condition in hfe, whose | 
hand had been refused him by her family. The two 
lovers formed a resolution to destroy each other, the more | 
readily, as he labored under an aneurism, which was consid- | 
ered incurable. The young lady was armed with a pair of | 
pistols and two daggers. Strange tosay, this desparate deed | 
was imitated by several disappoimted lovers in a very short | 
space of ume! 


STANZAS....By Mas. C. Banow Witson, 
Urox my cheek Youth smiles no more; 
No more with hope my pulses move ; 
For me, life’s summer hours are o'er; 
And yei—I love! 
My brow is stamp'd with many & care, 
Whose with'ring influence | prove; 
Within my breast reigns cold Despair; 
And yet—I love! 
My heart is like a broken late, 
Whose strings no more to rapture move; 
The voice of Joy in me is mute; 
And yet—I love! 
I have no witching skill to charm— 
No spell a kindred flame to move; 
Powerless am I the heart to warm; 
And yet—I love! — New Monthly fer Nov. 


Ixcexvity or tae Wasr 1s Procurtnc Foop.—There 
are various species of American wasps which feed their ; 
young with cockroaches and their insects. Cassigni fur- 
nished Reaumar with an interesting account of the mode in | 
which these wasps attack and kill the cockroach, so injurious 
to the housewives of tropical countries. The wasp 1s seen 
flying about in various directions, evidently on the look-out 
for game; as soon as it discovers a cockroach, it remains 
fixed for a few seconds, during which the two insects 
seem to eye each other. The wasp then, pouncing on its 
prey, seizes it by the muzzle; it then insinuates its body 


under that of the cockroach and inflicts a wound. As soon | MipxicHt—one; two; three; bad been successively toll- | 


as the wasp feels sure chat the fatal poison has been intro- 
duced into the body of its enemy, the insect appears to be 
aware of its effect, and takes a turn or two to give it time to 
work. Having thus departed for a few instants, it ‘returns, '| 
and is sure to find the cockroach motionless on the spot where || 
it had been left. Naturally timid, the cockroach appears to | 
be at this juncture totally incapable of resistance, and suffere 
its enemy to scize its head and drag it backward toward a 
little hole situate in the next wall. Sometimes the way is || 
long, and then the wasp stops and takes a turn or two to || 
breathe und recruit its strength, ere it proceeds to finish its | 
task. Sometimes it lays down the unresisting cockroach, 
and makes its way alone to the nest, probably to reconnoiter 
whether any obstacles impede the way; returning in a few 
moments, it again lays hold of its prey. M. Cassigni, having, 
during the absence of the wasp, removed the cockroach to a 
little aistance, was highly amused with the restless embar- 
rassment of this creature when the prey seemed to have been 
thus snatched from its gripe. But the cockroach having been 
ultimately dragged to the den of the insect, the hardest part 
of the task was yet to be accomplished ; for the aperture by 
which the wasp could enter, was by no means roomy 





to admit the larger frame of the cockroach; the insect, how- 
ever, went in, and applied its utmost force to drag its prey in 
after. But these efforts were too often quite ansuccessful.— 
The remedy adopted in this dilemma would not have dis- 
graced « reasonable creature. It quietly lopped off the 
wings and legs of the cockroach, and thus diminished the 
bulk of the animal, without depriving the young worm of 
any part of the food destined for its support. 


FALLING STARS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 
* SHEPHERD, say'st thou that a star 
Rules our days, and gems the skies?’ 
* Yes, my child; but in her veil 
Night conceals it from our eyes.’ 
‘ Shepherd, they say that to thy sight 
The secret of yon heaven is clear; 
What is, then, that star so bright, 
Which flies, and flies to disappear?’ 


* My child, a man has passed away; 
His star has shed its parting ray. 
He, amid a joyous throng, 

Pledged the wine-cup and the song; 
Happy, he has closed his eyes 
y the wine to him so dear.’ 

* Yet another star that flies— 

That flies, and flies to disappear!” 


* My child, how pure and beautiful! 
A gentle girl hath fled ta heaven; 
Hapyy, and in love most true, 
To the tenderest lover given. 
Flowers crown her maiden brow, 
Hymen’s altar is her bier.’ 
* Yet another star that flles— 
That flies, and flies to disappear!’ 


‘Child, the rapid star behold 
Of a great lord newly born; 
Lined with purple and with gold 
The empty cradle whence he’s gone. 
E’en now the tide of flatteries 
Had almost reached his infant ear.’ 
‘Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies wo disappear!’ 


* My child, what lightning flash is that? 
A favorite has sought repose, 
Who thought himself supremely great, 
When his laughter mocked our woes. 
They his image now despise, 
Who once worshipped him in fear.’ 
* Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies to diseppear !’ 


‘ My son, what sorrow must be ours! 


A genrrous patron's eyes are dim! ; 


Indigence from others gleans; 
But she harvested on hix.. 
This very eve, with tears and sighs, 


EE 


not less by its waking dreams than its sternexertions. From 
a child bis thirst had been to Know—strengthened and deep- 
ened as the field of knowledge, attainable to human energy, 
opened wider and wider upon his mental vision, and a con- 
sciousness of the godlike ends to which its mastery may be 
rendered subservient, bad his whole moral being. 
Step by step be had won his way—aided by that good Provi- 
dence which men irreverently miscal Fortune—from the ignor 
ance and destitution of bis infaney to the higher sources of 
knowledge and ins.ruction—to the most learned University 
of Germany. Here his career had been a brief but brilliant 
one. Single-bearted, enthusiastic, and devoted—with no 
prospect in life but such as flowed from or entwined them- 
selves with his achievements as a scholar—his progress had 
been most rapid, and his deportment such as to win for him 
the undisguised approbation of bis superiors, and the admir- 
ation of his fellows. He had nut enemies; for be interfered 
with the pursuits or aims of none, but the devoted followers 
of knowledge ; and the true votary of science, though an ar- 
dent, is seldom an envious competitor for her honors. He 
struck out like a strong and bold swimmer into the great ocean 
of Truth—as one to whom the very exertion is a pleasure, 
| independent of the emerald islets which form the goal to which 
| he is tending. 

Yet now the thoughts of Adolph, more impetuous and en- 
grossing in their wild career, had tound a channel fac differ- 
ent from that which they had hitherto traversed. An inci- 
dent had occurred the evening previous which threatened to 
influence the whole of his after life. 

Returning that evening from his usual walk, in which he 
was accustomed to ramble wherever accident or fancy should 
suggest, he had been at first an invol y sp of, and 
ultuumately a participator in, a scene not likely to be soon ef- 
| faced from his memory. A young female—alone, and obvi- 
| ously a stranger to the city—was approaching it from abroad, 
| and perplexed and bewildered by the darkness closing in upon 
| her novel and unfriended condition, bad addressed some natu- 
| ral inquiry to three of the most graceless of the young colle- 
| gians, whom she happened to meet. The object of this in- 
| quiry and the character of the fair questioner it had suited 
| those accosted to misunderstand ; and, their insolence being 
| repelled with indignation, they were fired to more unpardona- 
| ble rudeness and insult. 

“‘ Those pretty lips shall answer for that impudence with a 
_ kiss,”’ exclaimed the ringleader; “ we will see if their sweete 
ness is equal to their tartpess,” and, with a single spring, he 
| had caught her so tightly in his arms, as to repress the shriek 
| of mingled indignation and terror that rose to and died upon 
| her lips. 

Adolph stood for one moment rooted in amazement to the 
,earth—for one moment only did his faculties forsake him, as 
| he iooked to see the ruffian hurled to the earth by his com- 
| rades, and looked—shame to manhood that we should say it 
|—#in vain! They were evidenzly far more inclined to share 
in, than to punish the meditated outrage. The next instant, 
he had bounded with an exclamation of rage and horror into 
| the midst of the group, and the infuriated villain felt himself 
| hurled with lion strength from his victim and deshed to earth 
' with the momentum of an oak of the forest. His comrades, 








| 
| 








The wretched to his roof draw near.’ 
* Yet another star that flies— 


That flies, and flies to disappear!” | 


‘A mighty monarch’s star is dark! | 
Boy ! preserve thy purity, 
Nor let men thy star remark, 
For its size or brilliancy. 
Wert thou bright but to their eyes, } 
They would say, when death is near— 

* It is but a star that flies 
That flies, und flies to disappear!’’ a 

New-York American. 


From the Lady's Book. 
ADOLPH BRUNER. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


ed by all the clocks ef Gottingen; the most inveterate book- | 
worms had forborne, for that night, the further prosecution of 
their studies—the hardiest revelers had reeled to their turbid | 
slumbers—the solemn dullness of the most wakeful among | 
the Professors had bowed to the invincible soporific of his | 
own meditations. Nature and man were alike buried in| 
darkness and repose; yet from a single window gleamed the | 
taper of @ student who seemed likely to outwatch the stars! | 
Yet it was not study, nor gaming, nor dissipation, nor the | 
last new romance, that thus had driven sleep from his eye- | 
lids. Unheeding—imn.ovable—unconscious even of himself) 
and his loneliness—he sat in his narrow chamber, his tace 
resting on his hand, and his eye, with intensest gaze, devour- 
ing vacancy, while the silence within and the war of elements 
without the scholastic pile he tenanted, were, alike with 
the books which seemed looking down from their shelves in 
wonder at his unwonted abstraction—as things which were 
not, or had never been. 

Not thatthe abstraction of the intense thoughtfulness was, | 
of itself, so foreign to his nature and his habits. Adolph, 
Bruner had been a dreamer from bis infancy. Born to pen-| 
ury and rugged fortune, his life had been rendered endurable 





| with the coward instinc* of guilt had vanished amid the dark- 
| ness; himself lay stunned and disabled, yet breathing heavily ; 
' yet all had passed so quickly that the terror-strickern maiden 
| knew not how or why the grasp of violence had been torn 
| from her sinking frame. Moments passed in silence which 


\ she dared not to break; its preservation restored and reas- 


| sured her; she looked umidly upwards, and hereyes encount- 
| ered the unmistakeable gaze of purity and anxious tenderness. 


|| “Lady! you are safe !—my life shall answer it!” 


| 

| She heard; she doubted not; but the shuddering sensa- 
tions of one terrible moment were not to be dissipated by a 
word, and neither the scene nor its associations were calcu- 
lated to restore her to composure. She shrunk not, but stood 
trembling and irresolute. Again he was compelled to break 
the silence. 

“ Your home—your friends—may I attend you?” 

A burst of grief was the resp ; it d at first likely 
to destroy, but it restored her consciousness; and, at length, 
she answered calmly, though mournfully, 

“T have no home—no friends!” 

** Let me take you to one who will rejoice in being all to 
you ;"’ was the answering entreaty of the student. The maiden 
looked but once again earnestly into his face; she caught once 
more that gaze of tenderness and truth. It was enough—she 
read there the assurance of which she stood so bitterly in 
need. Those could never be the eyes of avillain. She 
her arm undoubtingly on his; and a brief walk brought her 
beneath the sheltering roof of an humble friend of Adolph— 








| an aged and lonely woman, whose industry ministered to her 


daily wants, whose benevolence and worth were the praise of 
all who knewher. She repressed her surprise at the appear- 
ance of the student so strangely (for him) attended ; and wel- 
comed both to her glowing hearth with unaffected cordiality, 
Adolph’s explanation was now given. 

The story of the maiden was nscessarily 3 for it 
glanced at the leading incidents of her life. It wasa 
sad, unromantic epitome of some of Life’s darker realities— 
a story of misfortune and suffering. Born in a distant *. 
in the humbler walks of society, Bertha Lindorf had been 
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prived in infancy of a father’s protecting care, and left the 
sole charge of a widowed and friendless mother. That mother 
had shunved society since her great bereavement, and the 
daughter was brought up in comparative isolation from the 
world. She had never pined for society nor its pleasures— 
she was hardly aware of their existence—a mother's love was 
wholly hers, ard that sufficed her. But at length their village | 
was ravaged by an epidemic, and the mother was among the | 
earliest of its victims! When Bertha awoke from the stupor | 
of her immeasurable grief and despair, she found that the few 
who might be expected to feel an interest in her fate had, 
either fallen a prey to the destroyer or fled in terror from the | 
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constrained ; for the first glance sufficed to show that to both 
rescuer and rescued the night had been a sleepless one. To 
the latter, indeed, how could it have been otherwise? Even 
could the shuddering remembrance of the past be lightly ban- 
ished, how should she dismiss anxious, harrowing thoughts of 
the present and the future? An orphan among strangers. with- 
out friend or protector; but yesterday without care or sor- 


the perils of a rugged world; without a hope or a prospect 
beyond food and shelter for a few hours or deys—and this 
the boon of one whom her woman’s delicacy taught her to 
regard, however pure and noble, as one of the last to whom 


vicinity. It needed not this te dispose her to abandon the | she could bear to be indebted, even temporarily, for a main- 


scene of her misfortunes; but the urgent necessity for some 
change mainly contributed to arouse her from her deep dee-| 
eney. Her only surviving relatives, her mother’s sister | 
and her family, lived at a considerable distance and in the) 
vicinity of Gottingen; thither, as a dernier resort, she bore 


tenance—what wonder that the night, which had been to 
Adolph one of novel sensation and strong mental excitement, 
had been to her one of deeper anxiety and darker apprehen- 
sion? He had resolutely shunned the future ; she was con- 





the burden of her sorrows. Judge, then, her consternation, | 
when, on reaching the place, she was infurmed that her rela- 
tives had emigrated some weeks earlier to America, leaving | 
her none to lean upon, whether as kindred or friends. She 
was now indeed, alone in the world. The meagre pittance) 
which had been raised for her by the forced sale of her moth- 
er’s scanty effects, was nearly exhausted; what remained 
would not suffice to transport her to the New World, even 
did she know whither to sbepe her course on seeking its 
shores—it would not even restore her to her native village, 
whither nothing wooed her but a rude and unmarked grave. 
She had arrived at the end of her sorrowing journey that very | 
day, but to find new and most unafiected cause of grief; the 
she had sought stood tenantless, and no rites of hospi- 
tality been tendered her by its churlish and unbeeding 
neighbors. Desolate and distracted, she had wandered in its | 
vicinity until nightfall, half hoping in her deep despair, that | 
Providence would restore to that deserted tenement those 
from whom alone she might look for a welcome and a home. 


strained, however hopelessly or uselessly, to keep its vague 


| blackness ever before her eyes. To revert from these to the | 


| sorrows or terrors of the past, thence to be driven back again 
| upon the bleak region of the unknown, afforded small relief; 


| and the student, when at length he ventured to call upon bis | 


| charge, was shocked by the pale and haggard expression 
| which a night of suffering had imparted to her features, and 
| could only implore her to strive to forget her cares in slum- 


| ber for a few hours, before serious illness should be added to | 


| the full measure of her calamities. Not to be himself the 
| cause of her noncompliance, he but waited to enjoin her in no 


j case to abandon the shelter to which Providence had con-' 


| ducted her, until a better should be offered, and immediately 
jtook leave, promising to return again with the shades of 
| evening. 

| That evening found each more composed, and Bertha more 
| cheerful. The motherly kindness of her hostess bad not been 
|lost upon her; the assurance that at any rate she was no 
| longer a houseless, friendless wanderer, in danger of perish- 
| ing by famine, and in constant fear of insult and outrage, was 


row, and now a lonely struggler against the necessities and | 
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Adolph had heard this without betraying emotion. He 
had wished to know all before hazarding any proflers which 
might wound her feelings without necessity or profit. Now, 
however, his spirit was nerved to the issue to which it had 
long—numbering sensations not hours—been tending. He 
took her hand in his, while his frame trembled, and his voice 
came at first husky and choked with emotion: 

‘* Dearest Bertha! be mine! be mine forever! God has 
| willed it! Let us nut distrust his Providence! My home 
|} must be a humble one, but with you it will ever be a pera- 
| dise! Poverty and want are the appointed lot of the scholar; 
|| but love can lighten the neaviest burden, and illumine the 
\| lowliest cot. Be mine! and my after life shall be ane intense 
| study to banish care and evil from your lot, until the past 
|| shall seem to your tranquil and blissful spirit but the phantom 
|| of a fearful dream !” 
|} He checked his outpouring rbapsody, for a glance had 
|| shown him that the maiden was unconscious. Recovering 
from her swoon, she looked up to see Adolph still bending 
over her with looks of inexpressible anxiety and tenderness, 
She broke the silence as soon as her strength permitted : 

** My preserver! my only friend! I am yours! yours for 
ever! Heaven sent you to deliver me from a fate more hor- 
rible than death: may its mercy have granted you to be my 
| guide and my guardian trough life! 1 am yours in all honor 
for ever!” 

The remaining hours of that evening sped swiftly and 
blissfully away; and the lovers parted at midnight as only 
those part who are no longer twain but one. It was already 
settled that, though their nuptials should be deferred to the 
tend of the collegiate year, in deference to his pursuits no 
|| less than to her sorrows, yet they were henceforth to have 
|no interests nor thoughts but in common, and that no sense 
| of dependence on her part should be permitted to mar their 

mutual happiness. The first intimation or betrayal of such 
| a feeling was aliewed to justify Adolph in pressing an imme- 
| diate though necessarily secret union. Meantime, she would 





The shadows of evening at length disturbed her aching rev- | not without its soothing influence ; she had begun to hope, if | remain at the cottage, while Adolph prosecuted bis studies 


erie; a livelier sense of her lorn condition induced a keener 
anguish, but it was accompanied by a consciousness that 


| not to realise, that He, who in His wisdom bereaves, may in 
| His mercy comfort and bless. Each, since their last meeting. 


| to their completion, with permission to visit bis offianced at 
| intervals, and a promise that those visits should not at any 


sbelter for the night, at least, must be sought forthwith. had bowed to the spell of ‘ Nature’s sweet restorer,’ and been || rate become so frequent as to interfere with the ardent and 
Those ouly who realize in all its force that but a few coins | refreshed by its influences. The maiden met her preserver | faithful discharge of bis responsibilities elsewhere. 


are between their condition and beggary, know how fiercely || at the door of ber cot, with lively gratitude, if not with cheer- 
the soul recoils from passing the dreadful barrier. With a || fulness, and for a few moments their thoughts flowed in a cor- 
home and friends in the distance, she could have craved a | responding channel. 


Fair and gentle readers! You are looking forward with 


ome i Soon, however, the effort to avoid the throbbing hearts and sparkling eyes to an after-life of joy and 
night’s sustenance without a pang ; now the thought was tor- | future became more and more apparent; the conversation | felicity—to a picture of entrancing domestic happiness, of 


ture. At any rate, she would not solicit it of those who i flagged; at length it ceased. It became evident that the | deepest, holiest, most endearing wedded love! Alas! that 

hould have otiered it, but did not—far sooner of the utter || point to which the thoughts of both irresistibly tended could | jt should be mine to break the spell which now steeps your 
stranger. She grasped the few coins that yet remained to | not be avoided in their words; the exertion was painful, and warm fancies in a delicious but perilous elysium! A sterner 
her—ihkey bad not deserted her side—and turned with hasty | could be sustained but by unmeaning commonplace, or by | and sadder trath it is mine to commend to your understand- 
though weary steps toward the neighboring city. The rest | emphatic silence; the pause was but for a few moments; it i ings, but for which this narrative had remained unwritten.— 





need not be recapitulated. 


|, was broken by Adolph, who, deeming farther forbearance use- 


Adolph listened with rapt attentiun to her simple narrative, | Jess and unwise, frankly asked his charge of she had yet formed 

soon after comme the fair stranger to the rest she || any plans for the future, and whether he would be allowed to 

so much needed, and bade her and her hostess adieu till the assist in putting them into execution. A blush at the vivid 

morrow. By tacit agreement, the future was for thatevening | recollection of her dependence, succeeded by a deadly pal: 

avoided. It needed not another glance at the dark abyss to | ness, and a sob of deepest intensity, constituted the response. 
fill the cup of Bertha’s sorrows. | She could not summon words to reply. 

Adolph sought his apartment, but not, as we have seen, to | Adolph was pained, but not surprised. He felt the diffi- 
rest. To him, the remaining hours of darkness were neither || culties of her position as truly if not as keenly as the sensitive 
few nor many; the heaviest footsteps of time would have | being by his side. But he felt also that any proffers of assist- 

his brow unheeded. All that night a crowd of con-|| ance, much rrore any protestations of devotion, which might 
fused, unwonted fancies ran riot through his busy brain, dis- | have preceded this question, would have been still more em- 





possessing its former inmates, and asserting a new, yet potent 
dominion. Hundreds of times were the haneeat the past | 
evening reacted before his mental vision ; the villain’s grasp, 
the maiden’s terror, the stupor of one moment and the elec- 
tric energy of the next—the ruffian’s instant discomfiture and 
the maiden’s fervent gratitude—her misfortunes, her youth, 
and her desolation, all in rapid succession were vividly pre- | 
sented to his mind’s eye; and the chain of incident was but 
completed :o be commenced anew. Occasionally, his bewil- | 
dered fancy would wander into the future, to find itself in- | 
stantly arrested and thrown back; and again it recommenced 
its measured round. He did not seek nor wish to conceal 
from himself the profound interest he felt in the gentle being | 
whom he had rescued from fearful violence ; any one whose | 
rescue from ruffian outrage it had been his fortune to achieve, 
would have thenceforth (he reasoned) been an object of deep 
solicitude. But it certainly did not weaken the interest he | 
was constrained to feel, nor did it tend to tranquilize his per- | 
turbed spirit, that she who regarded and blessed him as her 
deliverer, was a maid of surpassing beauty—that her fervent | 
gratitude was murmured from lips of rosiest fullness and yet | 
more eloquently spoken from eyes of brightest lustre, even! 
= gam Ne richest =— “ tenderness and sorrow. | 
n truth, long before morning dawned upon his rapt, unbeed-| 
ing senses, those eyes und accents had established themselves | 
in the foreground of the picture on which his mental vision | 


| barrassing, beside seeming to be untimely and obtrusive, in 


| Too much of the dangerous, the intoxicating elixir of romance 
| has been instilled into your hearts already—I would not chill, 
| vet I would sober and fortify them with the colder, truer les- 
| sons of reality. 


-| Adolph resumed his studies with calmness and assiduity, 


j:f not with the enthusiasm of his earlier devotion; while 
Bertha divided her bours between the lessons commended to 
her by her lover and the work which, through the influence 

| of her good hostess, she was enabled to obtain, and to which 

jshe clung with tenacity, in spite of every remonstrance.— 
| Idleness, in her position. would have been itself a torture, in 
jaddition to the sense of dependence, which could only be 

j endured when escape from it was impossible; and perpetual 


view of her bereavement and desolation. Gently urging the | study, in view of her habits of earlier life and her state of 
subject as one of which necessity required the frank consider- | mind, was wholly impracticable. But she gave her best 
ation, he forbore to aggravate ber painful sense of depend- lenergies alike to book and toil; and Adolph bad nw reason 
ence by assurances that she would be most welcome to such | to complain of her proficiency in the former, however be 
a home as bis means might provide Ler, so long as she chose | might have wished that the lessons which pertain to child 
to accept it at his hands. This was sufficiently understood, | hood had not been deferred to this period. 

and needed not the empty parade of words. But when at Yet it was not long before the student began to feel a pain- 
length he had drawn her to speak of her plans and her hopes, | ful suspicion that all was not as it should be—to suspect and 
he was startled and shocked in turn by their repulsive bar- | accuse himself of adoring bis betrothed with less intensity 
renness. In the simplicity of his heart, he had dreamed out | than he ought. Even before a single month of their engege- 
for her some scheme of life not dissimilar to his own—a situa || ment had passed, be had learned to feel far less than rayture 
tion as teacher, governess, or, at the worst, in some of the ! in her presence—less than misery when absent from her side. 
more graceful and delicate mechanical employments of her || His visits were neither frequent nor protracted ; yet the con- 
sex, in which the immediate future could be passed tranquilly || versation often flagged for want of topics of mutual appre- 
and soothingly, leaving a bright vista beyond, irradiated by | ciation and interest. The silence of a few moments was suc- 
Hope's vague but blissful gleanings. Alas! for none of these | ceeded by a feeling of constraint—an feeling ever aggravated 
was the maiden fitly uqalified! Her life had been wa in || by its own consciousness. On the brink of a union with the 
seclusion from society ; the instruction ber mother been |) beautiful and gentle being whom his heart had chosen from 
able to impart was meagre indeed; and the student was not | all the world as the sharer of its thoughts and sympathies no 
long in discovering that her crushed spirit dared aspire no | less than of its joys and sorrows, he experienced a diaquiet 
higher than to some position in which she would be allowed j and a foreboding which ill became an adoring and afhanced 
to earn the bread of poverty by the unretaitting drudgery of || lover. 





menial toil—and even for this, neither her failing strength nor | 
the gentle nature of her years of happiness was calculated to) 
adapt her. She did not, for she could not, wholly disguise 





so unceasingly employed itself; and, ere he was startled into | 
consciousness by the glare and din of day, his fancy had | 
learned to dwell and with greater satisfaction on the | 
fairy form of graceful though early womanhood, relating with 
downcast, swimming eyes, the tale cf her privation and ber 


her repugnance to this mode of earning a livelibood—to the 
contumely, the tyranny, and the coarse revilings to which it 
must naturally subject her—but, ly qualified as she was 
for this, she was still less qualified for any other employment; 
and she did not despair of attaining eventually to a skill in 
her humble vocation which, added to alacrity, docility, and 
unwearying industry, should ensnre her the esteem kind- 
ness of those with whom it should please an All-wise Provi- 





sorrows, by the cottage than on the pinioned and ter- 
For-stricken stranger, vainly struggling for escape or for utter- 
ance in the grasp of d villany. 

The morning call of at the cottage was brief and 


Of course, these misgivings were not betrayed to the maiden, 
still less acknowledged to himself. Occasionally, a shadow 
crossed his mind, and was instantly repelled as if a suggestion 
of the Evil One. Meantime, the engagement, which he had 
hoped to keep a profound secret, became known, as might 
have been expected; and Adolph received the congratula- 
tions, real or affected, of his friends and fellows with a reso- 
lute taciturnity. He could have very well dispensed with 
them; but even the maliciously intended did not seem to 
him to rise to the dignity of an annoyance. It was with a 
different feeling, however, that he heard the subject opened 





dence to place her ict. 


to him by the venerable and kind Profersor, who had been 
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the Mentor of his collegiate course and the director of his! 
studies. 
“I hear you are to be married, my son?” was the well-) 
meant interrogatory of the Professor, as soon as his greeting | 
had been returned. 
* You hear truly, [ believe,” said Adolph, coloring. | 
“ And to a young, uneducated peasant girl, from a secluded | 
hamlet, whom you have known but these two months?” } 
“ Neither is that unlike the truth,” was the cold response. | 
“ Are you not about to commit a grave error?" was the 
still kind inquiry which succeeded, accompanied by a search- 
ing. though a paternal look. 
“I believe = arrived at what should be years of dis-' 
cretion,” returned Adolph, in the same calm tone. ‘* At any | 
rate, the question comes too late to be profitably pondered.” 
The Professor bowed, with an air of unmoved kindness, to_ 
which a shade of sadness was added, as the answer was con- | 
cluded. He glided away so nvoiselessly that when Adolph 
ceased to await his speaking, and looked up to commence | 
an apology for the seeming rudeness of his last retort, he 
was surprised to find himself alone. But chat brief conver- | 
sation had opened imperatively the way to a torturing scrutiny 
of the hidden and fearful recesses of his own heart. 


A new incident soon marked the progress of Bertha’s for 
some time monotonous and tranquil life. A youth of ber. 
nutive village, Albert Korler by name, who had fled from the 
ravages of the pestileace which bereft her of her last remain- 
ing parent, had wandered to Gottingen, and, bearing that his 
former playmate had found there a residence, he sought and 
found her. .The meeting was to her one of lively pleasure, 
though the memory of former joys and sorrows eventually gave 
to this and their succeeding interviews a more pensive in- 
terest. To him, alas! that meeting was one of mingled rap- 
ture and despair. He had loved her from early childhood— 
at first, with a boyish preference, and admiration, which grew 
with adding years into the wild idolatry of a doting lover.— 
No word of this had he betrayed to the object of his intense 
devotion; the youth of both, bis own timidity, and her seclu- 
sion from all but her mother’s society, bad conspired to defer 
from day to day the avewal which he would have given worlds 
to be assured would be received with tenderness and favor.— 
Still, as they casually met, he bent on her looks of affection 
which might have been a brother's, and was repaid with a 
kindness of manner which glowed for all. In the simplicity 
of her innocence and youth, she misinterpreted wholly the 
nature of his attentions. With no thought for herself, which 
looked beyond the cottage in which she was born and the 


Jove it still held for her, she did not dream that other breasts || 


might be agitated with gentle emotions of a far different order. 
But now, when she met him among strangers, after an interval 
most sad and eventinl, she had grown wiser in the knowledge 
of the heart, and the truth flushed. though doubtfully, upon 
her. Albert was in no haste to confirm ber suspicions. — 
That he still loved her to distraction was mournfully true; 
but he bad learned the story of her rescue and ber betrothal, 


and he knew full well that he had no claim, no right, no hope || 


to induce her to break her solemn troth. He dared not look 
forward to the future; but he could forbear to dash to earth 
the mingled but still delicious cup of the present. To hold 
daily communion with bis adored; to recall with ber the 
scenes and the beloved of other days; to revel in the light of 
those dear eyes; to thrill to the music of her voice and the 
magic of her smile, was bliss unutterable, from which an 
avowal of bis tiopeless passion must shut him out for ever.— 
He knew that Bertha could not reconcile it to her sense of 
honor, even were it consistent with her inclination, to con- 
tinue on the eve of marriage an intimacy with a rejected but 
stull aspiring lover. So long as he remained avowedly but a 
simple acquaintance and a friend of her childhood, she could 
not deny him her presence without implying all that, were it 
true, she would be most anxious to conceal. And thus he 
tottered on in the gloom of a faxt deepening twilight, to find 
its only consummation in a night of blackest despair. 

And Bertha, too, even she had learned in her inmost soul 
to fear if not to dread the great event of her life, now with 
rapid strides approaching. The intimate communion of 
months had taught her to respect still more the lofty character 
of Adolph, and to esteem his many virtues. Yet her spirit 
was awed rather than attracted by the greatness of his intel- 
lect, and the majesty of his contemplations. As a brother, 
she would have gladly soothed his hours of depression, and 


' nected with the state of ber affections. But could she now 


| ask her noble preserver and guardian angel to relinquish her 


| plighted troth, and this on the express ground that she found 
gtwater pleasure in the society of another? She would abhor 
herself if capable of ingratitude and fickleness so monstrous. 

| If she should sue for and obtain only a postponement of their 
union, would not that be certain to aggravate the evil—to in- 
crease the estrangement of her own heart, and the dangerous 

|ascendency of a now criminal infatuation? Her resolution 

| was fixed; the intercourse between them continued calm and 
unbroken; and on the appointed day, with a mist before her 
eyes and a fire in her brain, Be: tha Lindorf became the bride 
of Adolph Bruner. 

' Bertha had instinctively concealed from Albert the day of 
her nuptials—indeed, she bad not trusted herself nor allowed 
him to speak of the matter at all—and when the thunderbolt 
fell, it announced that all was over. The marriage had been 
privately consuinmated, and the parties had immediately set 
off to visit the widowed mother of Adolph, living at a con- 
siderable distance from Gottingen. He heard this, and 
sought to hear no farther. A raging fever and delirium 
overcame him; and when his consciousness and health were 


a 

“ Bertha!” and she started as the sepuichral sound fell 
upon her intent ear, “by a single act of folly, you have de- 
stroyed your future peace and mine. I was standing idly at 
|the door but now, when my attention was attracted by a 
| rushing noise in the garden. I looked, and saw the friend 
| of your childhood whom you once introduced to me, fling 
| himself madly from the enclosure and fly as if in terror.— 
| His flight was marked throughout by a band of reprobate 
students who happened to be passing, who saw me standing 
{as if in waiting at the door, and who instantly set up a shout 
of merriment and derision. To-morrow your name will be 
| the jest of every vile heart and scandalous tongue in Gottin- 
‘gen! How could you so distrust and mistake me as to deem 
| me capable of vulgar suspicion—as to resort to this wretched 
and ruinous subterfuge to conceal from me the visit of one 
whom as your friend I would” 

He ceased, for she had fallen heavily and senseless on the 
floor. By the application of every restorative, she was at 
|lergth awakened to consciousness, but not to the clear light 
|of reason. Her mind wandered—the past and the present, 
the absent and the near, were blended in inextricable con- 











| fusion—and Adolph could only understand that his presence 


| restored, Bertha, in happy ignorance of his misfortunes and | was painful to her, and that she eatreated him to retire and 


| wondering at his sudden disappearance, had been for some | leave her to compose her troubled thoughts. He obeyed, 
time quietly settled in the discharge of her matronly duties, | but not without misgivings; slumber was out of the question, 
as the head of ber busband’s humble household. I and he proceeded to his little study, and was soon immersed, 

But was she happy? Alas! bow idle is the question !— | 4s far as it was possible at such a time even for him te be, in 
They who know not that wedded happiness can exist but with | the perusal of a favorite volume. An hour passed—he found 
perfect love—a love born of mutual appreciation and pro- thet he was but deceiving himself; the words danced before 
foundest sympathy—bhave yet to learn or tu escape a fearful || his eyes, but no corresponding images were imprinted on his 
lesson! Ln the union of Adolph with Bertha, each bad blindly | brain; he became alarmed at the profound silence maintained 
looked to marriage to reconcile differences which its intimate | by Bertha; swiftly he revisited her apartment, but to find it 
relationship could only serve to display more prominently, and | vacant; he called, but received no answer. Slowly and in 
to supply deficiencies which it could but render more painful. | agony wore away the remaining hours of vight ; and morning 
The very devotion of Adolph to his engrossing pursuits, which | dawned but to confirm his worst forebodings. 


Distracted, 
in a lover she bad regarded with pride, Bertha found in a | hopeless, and burning with shame and contritien, she had 
husband to require an abstraction from and a neglect of the | stolen noiselessly from the home which by a venial but fatal 
petty but still needful cares of daily life, and a habitual taci- | error she had disgraced, and rushed wildly to the neighboring 
turnity. Her most urgent question often remained unans- | river; @ rae. a moment's struggle, a gurgling, choking 
wered because unheeded ; his thoughts were wandering afar. || sound, and all was over. A lowly grave in a secluded dell, 
Often did she desist from endeavors to fix bis attention on || a weeping willow and a humble stone, mark the earthly rest 
some topic in which she could also feel and express an in- | of the hapless victim of a rash, misguided union. 
terest, and retire to her chamber to weep the tears of bitter- 


ness and despair. Her sky had now no gleam—her future 
no hope. She had doomed herself to bear the heavy curse 
of a hfe devoid of sympathy, and must reap as she had sown. 
Adolph felt—at times acutely—that he had indeed com- 
mitted ‘a great mistake,’ and that it was now truly too late 
to repent it. In the presence of his equals, he ae 
fully her intellectual deficiencies and the hopelessness of now 
attempting to supply them. The differing currents of their 
thoughts refused to meet and mingle ; could it be hoped that 
the stream of their mutual lives would flow on tranquilly and 
happily together? Every day seemed to increase Adolph’s 
icy abstraction and add to the burden of Bertha’s sorrows. 


One evening Adolph was absent from his home, as was not 
unfrequently the case, when a rap at the door apprised Bertha 


Adolph lived many years, though his hair was prematurely 
gray, and rose to eminence and sway among those mighty 
minds which within a lifetime have elevated German literature 

| from barbarism and contempt, to be the admiration and the 
‘light of the intellectual world. He was a grave and lonely 
man, on whose seclusion and its sorrows none ventured to 
, intrude even their sympathy. His heart had known in one 
|year its spring, its summer, its autumn, and thence was 
sealed in the iciness of winter for ever. Yet the had 
| reason to bless God for many a timely succor of which they 
| knew not the more immediate source; and when at length 
he was gathered to the rest which he had long tranquilly 
| awaited, a people's tears and a stately monument proclaimed 
the usefulness and proud renown of a life embittered by one 
| fatal error. 
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of his supposed retuin. She opened, and Albert stood before 
‘her! “Do not spurn me, Bertha!” he implored, as with a 
shriek of surprise she had motioned to close the door; “I 
am very ill and wretched.” He need not have added this: , 
that first intense wild gaze had revealed volumes to each dis- | 
tracted heart. Mechanically she turned and tottered to her | 
fireside, and sank into a chair. Albert followed—he bad 
wildly sought this meeting, determined to reveal and to know : i : 
all. In burried, broken accents, but with a firmness of pur- When will ye sleep? ye hills around! 
ec, he unfolded to her the dark picture of his blighted hopes, Not till the waters cease. 

ao cuaal affections, bis sufferings and wok, 5 my despair. | When will your roar be heard no more, 
Bertha could not summon words to comma: im to desist || ; ? 

and leave her presence; for it seemed at that moment a And your billows sleep in peace? 
needless cruelty to torture the heart-broken and frenzied Not till the boundless deep is dry, 

youth. He was interrupted but A weeny Baar — And the rains have ceased to pour, 

| would not be repressed, and when he spoke of bis delinum, 
‘his illness, his per emtag which his 2 nace frame and | And the dews to fall from the bounteous sky, 

And the clouds return no more. 

But while the deep is heaving full, 


haggard countenance too well affirmed, she gave way to a) 
Nor the rains forget to fall— 
While the streamlets pour, and the rivers run, 


‘torrent of bursting tears. 
Sing on, thou waterfall! 


For The New-Yorker. 
THE WATERFALL. 
On! for the glorious waterfalls, 
Where the rivers are poured out 
With a mighty sound—a mighty voice, 
And the hills return the shout! 





| Another knock! what clouds of sophistry and self-deceit 
jdid it not serve to dispel! Bertha lt how criminal, how 
insane had been that interview, and how deep had been her 
guilt in listening passively to avowals of love from another 
beside her husband. Gladly would she have welcomed the 
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cheered him on to labors, of which she would know and seek | bolts of death—she would even have met Adolph’s cold gaze, | 
to know only that their aim was worthy even of him. As a | and revealed all the truth. But Albert, enfeebled by severe 
lover, she was chilled by a sense of his superiority, and sat | illness as well as shattered in intellect by his great despair, | 
mute and constrained in his presence. How strange, how | had less fortitude or a deeper consciousness of wrong. “1. 
ae was the contrast between an evening shared with her || cannot—will not meet him!” he exclaimed in agony ; “let | 
ov 


Though man were mute—as mute he is— 
To sing his Maker's praise, 

Thy waves shall lift their voice on high 
To tell His works and ways. 


In Nature's earliest solitude 


er, and one enjoyed with the admiring, simple-kearted | 
friend of her childhood! With the former, the romance of | 
her history had been exhausted on the first evening of their 
acquaintance; the romance of her affections on the second. 


Since then, not one new chord ot sympathy had been struck | 


between them—and what without sympathy is love? But 
when at length this contrast and these reflections would force 
themselves upon Bertha’s attentiun, they only confirmed her 
the more strongly in what she deemed the path ef duty.— 
Had none such existed, she might have entreated a postpone- 
ment of their swiftly eppreediiing nuptials, on some plea con- 





me fly!" She pointed to the door which led into the little | 
garden in the rear of their cottage, and in a moment he had | 
rushed through it. Sick at heart and trembling in every | 
fibre, Bertha unfastened the door at which her husband) 
waited; she had neither strength nor courage to open it; 
and Adolph, who had fallen into one of his habitual reveries, 
remained for some minutes without. Alas! when he did | 
enter, his eye had a fearful brightness, and his voice, preter- 
naturally calm, had a sternness which might well appal a) 
bolder and a loftier spirit than that of the wretched being | 
before him. \ 








That hymn of praise begun, 

And down the sleepless ages since 
Its awful notes have run. 

Pour on thy waters, wide and white, 
Into the waiting sea, 

Till the last stream of Time shall glide 





Into Eternity! 


Williamstown, Nov. 1839. W. H.M. 
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Alciphron....By Tuomas Moore. 


Mr. Moore's new poem has created great sensation in the literary 
world. It is Tat Ertcurean, in a poetical dress, but containing a Let- 
ter from a hypocritical high priest, which is wholly now in matter as 
well as in form, not having been inany way included in the prose tale. 
This letter we copy entire. It is the gem of the book. 

EPISTLE TO DECIUS. 
Rejoice, my friend, rejoice! the youthful chief 
Of that light sect which mocks at all belief, 
And, gay and godless, makes the present hour 
Its only heaven, is now within our power. 
Smooth, impious school !—not all the weapons aimed 
At priestly creeds, since first a creed was framed, 
E’er struck so as that sly dart they wield, 
The Bacchant’s pointed spear, in laughing flowers conceal’d. 

And oh, ’ twere victory to this heart, as sweet 
As any thou canst boast—ev'n when the feet 
Of thy proud war-steed wade through Christian blood, 
To wrap this scoffer in Faith’s blinding hood, 
And bring him, tamed and prostrate, ‘o implore 
The vilest gods ev’n Egpyt’s saints adore. 
What !—do these sages think, to them alone i 
The key of this world’s happiness is known? } 
That none but they, who make such proud parade 
Of Pleasure’s smiling favors, win the maid? 
Or that Religion keeps no secret plaee, 

' No niche, in her dark fanes, for Loveto grace ? 

* Fools !—did they know how keen the zest that’s given 
To earthly joy, when season'd well with heaven; 
How Piety’s grave mask improves the hue 
Of Pleasure’s laughing features, half seen through, 
And how the priest, set aptly within reach 
Of two rich worlds, traffics ‘or bliss with each, 
Would they not, Decius—thou, whom th’ ancient tie 








*Twixt Sword and Altar makes our best ally— 
Would they not change their creed, their craft, for ours? | 
Leave the gross daylight joys that, in their bowers, 
Languish with too much sun, like o’er-blown flowers, 

For the veil’d loves, the blisses undisplay’d i 
That slyly lurk within the temple’s shade ? i 
And, ‘stead of haunting the trim garden's scheol— } 
Where cold philosophy usurps a rule, | 
Like the pale moon’s, o’er Passion’s heaving tide ; 

Where Pleasure, cramp'd and chill’d by Wisdom’s pride, | 
Counts her own pulse’s regulated play, 

And in dull dreams dissolves her life away— 

Be taught by us, quit shadows for the true, ; 
Substantial joys we sager priests pursue,— } 
Who, far too wise to theorise on bliss, 
Or pleasure’s substance for its shade to miss, 
Preach other worlds, but live for only this; 

Thanks to the well-paid mystery round us flung, 
Which, like its type, the golden cloud that hung 
O’er Jupiter’s love-couch its shade benign, 

Round human frailty wraps a veil divine. | 
Still less should they presume, weak wits, that they | 
Alone despise the craft of us who pray;— 





Still less their creedless vanity deceive I 
With the fond thought, that we who pray believe. 
Believe !—Apis forbid !—forbid it all 
Ye monster gods, before whose shrines we fall— 
Deities, framed in jest, as if to try 

How far gross man can vulgerize the sky; 

How far the same low fancy that combines 
Into a drove of brutes yon zodiac’s signs, | 
And turns that Heaven itself into a place 
Of sainted sin, and deified disgrace, 
Can bring Olympus ev’n to shame more ray 
Stock it with things that earth itself holds cheap— 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, the kitchen’s sacred brood, 
Which Egypt keeps for worship, not for food— Hi 
All, worthy idols of a faith that sees | 
In dogs, cats, owls, and apes, divinities ! 

Believe !—oh, Decius, thou who hast no care 
Of things divine, beyond the soldier's share, 

Who takes on trust the faith for which he bleeds, 
A good, fierce god to swear by, all he needs,— 
Little canst thou, whose creed around thee hangs 

Loose as thy summer war-cloak, guess the pangs 
Of loathing and seif-scorn with which a heart, 

Stubborn as mine is, acts the zealot’s part; 

The deep and dire disgust with which I wade j 
Through the foul juggling of this holy trade— 
This mud profound of mystery, where the feet, 
At every step, sink deeper in deceit. 

Oh! many a time, when, mid the temple’s blaze, 
O’er —- fools the sacred cist I raise, 

Did I net keep still proudly in my mind 

The power this priestcraft gives me o’er mankind,— 
A lever, of more might, in skilful hand, 

To move this world, than Archimede e’er plann’d,— 
I should, in of the shame I feel 











Say, is it to be borne, that scoffers, vain 

Of their own freedom from the alter’s chain, 
Should mock thus all that thou thy blood hast sold, 
And I my truth, pride, freedom, to uphold ? 

It must not be ;—think’st thou that Christian sect, 
Whose followers, quick as broken waves, erect 
Their crests anew, and swell into a tide, 

That threats to sweep away our shrines of pride— 
Think’st thou, with all their wondrous spells, even they 
Would triumph thus, had not the constant play 

Of Wit’s resistless archery clear'd their way ?— 
That mocking spirit, worst of all the foes 

Our solemn fraud, our mystic mummery knows, 
Whose wounding flash thus ever mong the signs 
Of a fast-falling creed, prelusive shines, 
Threatening such change as do the awful freaks 

Of summer lightning, ere the tempest breaks ? 

But, to my point:—A youth of this vain school, 
But one whom Doubt itself hath failed to cool 
Down to that freezing point, where priests despair 
Of any spark from th’ altar catching there, 

Hath, some nights since,—it was, methinks, the night 
That followed the full moon’s great annual rite,— 
Through the dark, winding ducts that downward stray 
To these earth-hidden temples, track’d his way, 
Just at that hour when, round the shrine and me, 
The choir of bleoming nymphs thon long’st to see 
Sing their last night-hymn in the sanctuary. 

The clangor of the marvelous gate, that stands 

At the well’s lowest depth,—which none but hands 
Of new, untaught adventurers, from above, 

Who know not the safe path, e’er dare to move— 
Gave signal that a foot profane was nigh: 

*Twas the Greek youth, who, by that morning's sky, 
Had been observed, curiously wandering round 

The mighty fanes of our sepulchral ground. 

Instant, th’ Initiate’s trials were prepared,— 

The fire, air, water; all that Orpheus dared— 
That Plato—that the bright-hair'd Samian pass'’d 
With trembling hope, to come to—what, at last ? 
Go ask the dupes of Myst’ry ; question him 

Who, mid terrific sounds and «pectres dim, 

Walks at Eleusis; ask of those who brave 

The dazzling miracles of Mithra’s cave, 

With its seven starry gates; ask all who keep 
Those terrible night-myst’ries where they weep, 
And how! sad dirges to the answering breeze, 

O’er their dead gods, their mortal deities,— 
Amphibious, hybrid things, that died as men, 
Drown'd, hang’d, empal'd, to rise, as gods again ; 
Ask them what mighty secret lurks below 

This sev’n-fold mystery ;—can they tell thee? No; 
Gravely they keep that enly secret—well 

And fairly kept—that they have none to tell ; 

And, duped themselves, console their humbled pride 
By duping thenceforth all mankind beside. 

And such th’ advance in fraud since Orpheus’s time— 
That earliest master of our craft sublime— 

So many minor mysteries. imps of fraud, 

From the great Orphic egg have wing’d abroad, 
That, still t’ uphold our temple’s ancient boast, 
And seem most holy, we must cheat the must; 
Work the best miracles, wrap nonsense round 

In pomp and darknens, till it seems profound ; 

Play on the hopes, the terrors of mankind, 

With changeful skill; and make the human mind 
Like our own sanctuary, where no ray, 

But by the priest’s permission, wins its way— 
Where, through the gloom as wave our wizard rods, 
Monsters, at will, are conjured into gods; 

While Reason, like a grave-faced mummy, stands, 
With her arms swathed in hieroglyphic bands. 


But chiefly in the skill with which we use 

Man’s wildest passions for Religion’s views, 
Yoking them to her car like fiery steeds, 

Lies the main art in which our craft succeeds. 
And, oh, be blest, ye men of yore, whose toil 
Hath, for our use, scoop'd out of Egypt's soil 
This cay oom this mine of fanes— 
Gardens, and palaces, where Pleasure reigns 

In a rich, sunless empire of her own, 

With all earth’s luxries lighting up her throne ;— 
A realm for my made, which undermines 
The Nile itself, and, ‘neath the Twelve Great Shrines 
That keep Initiation’s holy rite, 

Spreads its long labyrinths of unearthly light— 

A light that knows no change ; its brooks that run 
Too deep for day ; its gardens without sun, 

Where soul and sense, by turns, are charmed, surprised, 
And all that bard or prophet e’er devised 

For man’s Elysium, priests have realized. 

Here, at this moment,—all his trials past, 

And heart and nerve daetiende dette 
The young Initiate roves,—ns yet left free 

To wander through this realm of mystery, 


Feeding on ilusi 


es 





All shapes and hues, at F: "s varying will, 
| Thswagh oieey shifting onal vapour still; 
Vague glimpses of the future—vistas shown, 
By scenic skill, into that world unknown, 
Which saints and sinners claim alike their own; 
And all those other witching, wildering arts, 
Illusions, terrors, that make human hearts, 
Ay, ev’en the wisest and the hardiest, quail 
To any goblin throned behind a veil. 
Yes, such the spells shall haunt his eye—his ear, 
Mix with his night-dreams, form his atmosphere ; 
Till, if our sage be not tamed down at length, 
His wit, his wisdom, shorn of all their strength, 
Like Phrygian priescs, in honor ot the shrine— 
If he become not absolutely mine, 
Body and soul, and, like the tame decoy 
Which wary hunters of wild doves employ, 
} Draw converts also—lure his brother wits 
HI To the dark cage where his own spirit flits, 
j And give us, if not saints, good hypocrites— 
If I effect not this, then be it said 
The ancient spirit of our craft hath fled— 
Gone with that serpent-god the Cross hath chased 
| To hiss its soul out in the Theban waste. 








| * Scicrpes.—The ingenuity of suicides is often surprising. A 
| blackseith at Geneva made a bellows subservient to his pur- 

pose. He first loaded an old gun-barre] with a brace of bul- 
) lets, and putting one end in the fire of his forge, tied a string 
to the handle of his bellows, by the pullir.g of which he could 
make them play while he was at a convenient distance.— 
|| Kneeling down, he placed bis head near the mouth of the 
barrel, and moving the bellows by means of the string, they 
blew up the fire, he keeping his head with astonishing firm- 
ness and horrible deliberation in that postion, till the further 
end of the barrel was so heated as to kindle the powder, 
whose explosion instantly drove the bullets through his brain. 

Jeremiah Clark, organist of St. Paul's,being disappointed 
in love, determined to destroy himself; and, alighting from 
his horse, went into a field, in the corner of which was a pond 


|) and some trees, when he began to debate in his mind whether 


|, he should end his days by hanging or drowning. Not being 
| able to resolve the Anofty question, be lett it to the decision 
of chance, and tossed up a balfpenny; but the coin falling on 


!} some mud, stuck sidewaysin the ground. Though the decree 
' of chance did not answer his expectations, sill it seemed to 


ordain that neither banging nor drowning was advisable. He 
therefore quietly remounted his horse, rode to London, and 
blew out his brains. 


The fortitude which suicides display is amazing. A ser- 


, vant girl of the Dean of ——, who had always borne a most 
) excellent character, was accused by the family of theft. She 
| immediately repaired to the wash-house, immersed her head 


ina pail of water, and was found dead in that position. What 
must have been the courage of this poor creature, who, when 
writhing under the lash of a false accusation, kept her head 
under water despite the horrible sense of suffocation that 
must have come on! 


Tracepy ts Reat Lire.—A distressing scene recently 


| occurred at Perth, Upper Canada. The prisoner was indict- 
| ed for the murder cf his san-in-low. The scene is thos de- 


scribed in the Bronkville Recorder :—** During the investiga- 
tion, the widow of the deceased, who was at the same ume 
| the daughter of the prisoner, was, on the part of the defence, 
brought into court to be sworn. She appeared in mourning, 


| pale, thin, and greatly discomposed; and it was only with 





great exertion on her part that she could keep composed 

enough to speak. However, nothing material was elicited 

from her. Her feelings frequently overcame her, and she 

burst out into loud sobs; at one of which times she cast her 
| eyes upon the prisoner, and screeched, ‘ Father! father!’ 
| The Court of course ordered her removal. She had to poss 
| her father, to whom she extended her hand in the midst of 

her sobs. The old man, in tears, reached out his hand to his 
' widowed daughter—the band which, at the instigation of 
| his heart, had been alike the instrument of her misery and 
| his own. She received it, and was then taken away. The 
| scene was tragic, and though between these humble individ- 
| uals, brought the tears to many an eye.” 





Postmaster Frasxuis.—In 1754, Benjamin Franklin 
was Postmaster General, with permission to make £6,000 
continental money, if he could, out of the whole Post Office 
| Department in America. The very next year he gave the 
| astounding notice that the mail, which he had before run once 
| a fortnight to New-England, would start once a week the 
year round, whereby answers might be obtained to letters be- 
tween Philadelphia and Boston in three weeks, which before 
had required six weeks. In 1774 it was announced in all 
the papers of the Colony, that “ John Perkins engages to ride 

t, to carry the mail once a week between Philadelphia and 

altimore, and will take along or bring back led horses, or 
any parcel.” When a post-rider proposed starting, notice 
was given of his intention by advertisement, and by the town 





crier, for several days in advance. In 1790, the number of 
Post Offices had increased through the country to 75. 
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Postscript to the Quarto Editien. 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Hanaissunc, Wednesday Eve., Dec. 4. 
The Wutco Nationat Convention assembled in the Lu- 


theran Church of this city at 12 o'clock to-day. [t was called 


to order by Hon. Jonny Wittiamsos, of Pennsylvania, on | 


whose nf6tion Hon. Isaac C. Bates, of Massachusetts, was 
temporarily called to the Chair. Messrs. Cuas. B. Pesrose 
(Speaker of the last Senate) and Joun Swirt, (Mayor of 
Philadelphia) beth of this State, were appointed temporary 
Secretaries. The names and credentials of Delegates were 
then called and presented, when it appeared ‘that twenty-two 
States were represented on the floor by nearly Two Hundred 
Delegates.—The States not represented are South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Arkansas. The South-Western and 
far Western States are but thinly represented, as was antici- 
pated. Louisiana had chosen her Representatives in Con- 
gress as Delegates, not considering that they would be wanted 
in Congress about these days. New-Yorx was fully repre- 
sented—every District by a Delegate chosen by and from 
itself, and the State at large by Messrs. Cuanpter Starr 
of New-York and Rongeat C. Nicnotas of Ontario, chosen 
by the District Delegates. Delaware Las a quadruple Dae- 
gation on the ground. 

A Committee ef one Delegate from each State was selected 
by the Chair to report at ite next meeting suitable persons for 
permanent officers of the Convention. This Committee con- 
sists of Benzamin Watkins Leion of Virginia, Reverpy 
Joussos ef Maryland, Ex-Gov. Owes of North Carolina, 
Ex-Gov. Metcacre of Kentucky, N.G. Pexpteton of Ohio, 
Ex-Gov. Joun Anprew Suuttze, of Pennsylvania, CHanx- 
pier Starr, of New-York, Perea Srracur of Massachu- 
seus, Gen. James Witson of New-Hampshire, Exisua H. 
Atctes of Maine, &e. &e. It is understood that tis Com- 
mittee will to-morrow morning report the name of Hon. 


James Bannour of Virginiu for President, with Messrs. | 


I. C. Bates of Mass., Ex-Gov. Jonn Tyrer of Va., &c. &c. 
as Vice Presidents. A glance at these names will give some 
idea of the talent and weight of character which enter into 
the composition of this body. 

To be in fashion, there must be a contest for seats in the 
Convention; so there are two from this State in dispute.— 
The sitting Members were appointed by a State Convention ; 
the claimants by conferees from the Counties composing their 
respective Districts, The subject was laid on the table until 
the Convention shall have been fully organized. 

There has been no general meeting of the Delegates for 


conference as yet, avd no compurison of preferences, nor | 


will there be till after tomorrow's sitting. Mr. Cray, Gen. 
Harrison and Gen. Scott are each pressed with zeal and 
energy by their respective supporters as the best candidate 
that can be selected. On the first informal balloting, or in- 
dication of preference, Mr. Cray will doubtless have a plu- 
rality but less than a majerity of the votes—the Delegation 
from each State, I presume, casting the Electoral Vote of 
that State for the Candidate preferred by a majority of them. 
Nothing has yet been done with regard to the mode of pro- 
ceeding after the appointment of officers; but I believe Mr 
Srraacce of Mass. will introduce resolutions on the subject 
at an early hour to-morrow. As I cannot write again in 
season for this week's New-Yorker, I may as well state that 
it is my impression—in which, by the way, 1 am by no means 


settled—that Hexny Cray will be nominated for President. | 
| ceeds of the sales of the public lunds, during the last five or! 
| six years, and the continually diminishing rate of impost, it 

has not been found that the aggregate amount of revenue | 
|, from other sources than the public lands has been diminished, || 


The Vice Presidency is not yet thought of. G. 


Congress.—The XXVith Congress commenced its first 


called fur the reading of their certificates. This was done 
| aud it seems that the whole six appeared there with regu- 
|| lar certificates signed by the Governor of New Jersey, and 
|| impressed with the Seal of that Stave. Mr. Hoffman con- 
|| tended that the certificate alone gave a member the right to 
|j be called. Mr. Halsted, another of the New-Jersey Mem- 
| bers, took the ground assumed by Mr. Hoffman and expressed 
his perfect willingness to be passed over in the call, if the 
evidence of the opposing claimants bore the authentic Seal 
of New-Jersey. Otherwise he would not consent to have her 
| degraded from the list of other States; but he insisted upon 


having the evidence of the justice of his claims acknowledged | 
This debate was shared by several gentlemen, 


at once. 
among whom were Messrs. Biddle and Sergeant of Pennsyl- 


vania, and lasted until the hour of adjournment, without com-. 
Every Member was present | 


ing to any definite arrangement. 

| except Mr. Kempshall, from this State who was detained at 
home by the alarming illness of his wife. 

The position here assumed by the friends of the Opposition 


is that the Members having the certificates from the Governor | 
and Council of New Jersey are entitled to their seats and to | 


‘ vote, until the House is duly organized and decides that they 
hase no such right. This is a proposition that few, with the 
law of New Jersey before them, will be inclined to doubt. 
Custom, at least, has always been in favor of this course. 

The House assembled again or Tuesday and the debate 
was resumed, but still no organization wis effected. The 
points of the debate on the previous day were again urged in 
substance, and night came on finding them in the same state 

| of incertitude as on the evening before. What the final re- 
sult may be is difficult to determine. The debates have been 
gradually tinged with more and more feeling on the part of 
the disputants, and if the matter does not end in open rup- 
ture the country may esteem itself fortunate. One thing is 


clear—we shall have no message until the House is properly | 


organized. We shall be sorry to see the example of the first 
Session under the present Constitution followed, when the 
Members of the House met and adjourned for three weeks 
‘without coming to an organization. 
The same scenes were enacted on Wednesday, with about 
, the same success as on the two previous days, and the Mem- 
bers adjourned without coming to any distfnct understanding. 
The Senate meets formally every day only to adjourn. Mr. 
Underwood, of Kentucky, in the House was to bring ina 
proposition on Thursday morning which he believed would 
| lead to a just and speedy settlement of the question. 
timation was given ns to its nature. 
By these ditliculties we have been kept out of the Message 
somewhat longer than we anticipated. Weaincerely hope that 
the House will soon be able to effect a peaceable organization. 


No in- 





| the election of the Hon. John W. Nash ( Adm.) as Speaker 
of the Senate,and Hon. George W.Gilmer (Whig) as Speaker, 


and Col. George Munford (Adm.) Clerk, of the House of | 


Delegates. 

The Governor of Virginia thus discusses, in his Message to 
‘the Legislature, the subject of the Public Lands: 

“That the public lands were acquired by purchase out of 
the common funds of the Union, or are by cession held as a 
common fund, may be readily conceded, and is, indeed, 
earnestly insisted on by me. agree, also, that no beter 
means can be perceived of applying them to the commen 
benefit, so as to relieve each State from so much of its pro- 


portion of the common change, than the appropriation of | 


their proceeds to the expenditures of the General Govern- 
ment, if the States were in point of fact relieved thereby 
‘from taxation to an equivalent amount. 

“But notwithstanding the enormous increase of the pro- 


Vircinta.—The Legislature organized on Monday last by | 


ll of distributing it again among the States; yet whenever the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands are not needed for 
|| the proper and necessary expenses of the General Govern- 
| ment, I cannot see how they can be so well applied to the 
common benefit of all the States, as by distributing them 
| among the States, ia some just and equitable proportion.— 
| And before making such distribution, I think justice demands 
that compensation be rendered to the old States for the 
|| hberal grants to the States in which the lands are sirusted, 
|| and a sufficient portion of the lands, or their proceeds, be 
fairly and fully applied to the extinguishment of these unsat- 
istied claims of the soldiers of the Revolution, by whose 
| patriotic toil and hardy valor the conquest of a large portion 
| of them was achieved. 

“ The Common right of all the States to the benefit of the 
public lands, as « fund which is the common property of the 
whole, can surely not be respected, by selling their common 
property a: an inadequate price, and it is not possible, with- 
out a solecism, to pretend that a partial, unequal and unjust 
| disposition of them is avoided by selling them at such inade- 
| quate prices, and at the same time excluding the citizens of 

at least two-thirds of all the States altogether from the oppor- 
| tunity of purchasing them. 
“It is wholly in conflict with my notions of national policy, 
| justice and right, for Congress to dispose of these lands, by 
any system of laws which, while they sacrifice the property at 
| a price much below its value, enhance the growth and pros- 
| perity of one portion of the States, at the expenge and to the 
| manifest injury of the rest. I cannot but regard sch a sys- 
| tem as being in violation of the sacred trust under which this 
| property was confided to Congress, and no better warranted 
| by the terms or spirit of the acts of cessien and the genius of 
| our confederacy, than it would be for Conrgess to cede the 
| lands to the States in which they are situated, and at once ab- 
solutely to recognise their exclusive right to the property and 
| dominion of the public domain.” 


Sovuta Carotina.—The Legisiature assembled at Colum- 
| bia on Monday, 25th ult. W. C. Martin was chosen Ch rk of 
|the House. Gov. Noble’s Message touches strongly on the 
subject of the Tariff. 

The view afforded of the finances of the State is very fas or- 
able. Agninst anaggregate debt of $3,039,243 81 are shown 
| assets to $3,639,830 21, being an excess of $591,586 40 in 
| favor of the State. Part too of this debt is the deposit of 

$1,051,422 09 of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
the repayment of which will never probably be required. 
| Beside ths indebtedness, however, the State is responsible 
| for the loan of 2,000,000 for rebuilding Charleston, and the 
| guarantee of the loan of $2,000,000 for the great Railroad— 
| but the funds provided for the redemption of these loans, are 





| aclequate to indemnify the State. 
| The Bank of the State has done a good business. Its profits 
for the year amount to 210,000. This sum has been carried 
| to the sinking fund, which now amounts to $943.058 39, and 

out of which $800,000 of the public debt will be redeemed 
| on the lst January next. 


Missovurt.—The following nominations have been made in 
| this State by the Opp. For Governor, John B. Clark of 
Howard County; for Lieutenant Governor, Joseph Boggs of 
Genevieve; for Congress, Thornton Grimsley, and Wooddon 
J. Moss; for Electors of President and Vice President, Sam- 
uel C. Owen of Jackson, Philip Cole of Washington, Joseph 
ic. Brown of St. Louis, Stephen Clever of Ralls, 


NEW-YORK ELECTIWN RETURNS. 
Cuemenea Co....(Official.) 
Senator..A. B. Dickinson...1312 Wm. Maxwell. ..2145 


Livixeston Co....(Official.) 
Senator..A. B. Dickinson...3176 Wm. Maxwell. ..21838 


Ostarto Co....(Official.) 
Senator..Mark H. Sibley...3901 Joshua Lee......3002 
| Wayse Co....(Official.) 
| Senator.. Mark H. Sibley...3466 Joshua Lee......3413 


| 
Yates Co....(Official.) 
| Senator.. Mark H. Sibley...1972 Joshua Lee......1874 


Putsam Co....(Oificial.) 


Session at the Capitol on Monday last. The Senate, after || or that the States have been relieved from taxation to an || Senator..P. VanCortlandt.. 638 John Hunter.... 1185 


ascertaining that a quorum was present, and appointing the | 


amount equivalent, or any thing like equivalent, to these pro- | 


Scnanectapy Co....(Official.) 


usual committee to wait upon the President in conjunction with || ceeds. (On the contrary the expenditures of the General || Senators. Friend Hamphrey 24716 Wm. H. Wilson. 24519 


. 1) Ge k 
that of the House, adjourned. In the House the Clerk pro- |! i oten ts as Weseel “tf 


ceeded to call the roll, and had got to the names of the New i} 
Jersey Members, when some debate arose. The Clerk stated || have been, as it is natural to suppose it always will be, to en- | 
that two sets of claimants appeared for five of the seats from || Courage and invite not only liberal, but extravagantly prodigal 


} 


that State, and he accordingly asked liberty to pass over their i 
| 


names until he had completed the roll. This was objected to | 
by Mr. Maxwell, one of the New Jersey Delegation, who 


ce with the increasing revenue, 
he inevitable tendency of a su- 
perabundant revenue and an overflowing treasury, seems to | 


and excessive expenditures. 
“ Readily concurring in the sentiment that it is highly ob- 
jectionable, on grounds of expediency und power to raise 


Mitchell Sanford.24675 Henry W. Strong 24517 
Erastus Root....24551 Amasa J. Parker 24583 


0G One hundred and sixty colored persons left Philadel- 
phia in the ship Archer, for Trinidad. They were hired by 
an eminent planter to labor in that Island. A few more 
could probably be spared from this city, and such an euter- 





money by taxation, direct or indirect, merely for the purpose 


prise would be worth their attention. 
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Micuicax.—The returns of the Michigan election are not |! 


(F A man by the name of Aaron Pratt, of Framingham, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————————— 
Mr. Cathown's Letter.—The following is the letter from 


full, but we shall publish them as fast as they are received | aged 75 years, was killed on the 30th ult. by the passage over | this gentleman to the Richmond Enquirer, denying the rumor 
until complete. There are 18 counties yet to be heard from of- |, his body of four cars, on the Boston and Worcester Railroad. | which was recently in circulation that he had changed his 


ficially. Woodbridge’s majority throughout the State will not 
vary much from 1,485. Tue political division of the Legis- | 
lature will be as follows: Senate, 10 Whigs and 7 Adm.; 
House, 37 Whigs and 15 Adm. Last year the Senate was 
composed of 6 Whigs and 11 Adm. and the House 21 Whigs | 
and 31 Adm. 

We subjoin the vote of the counties officially heard from: 

MICHIGAN ELECTION—(Official.) 


Opposition. Administration. 

Counties. Woolbridge. Gordon. Farasworth. Faagerald. 
Brauch .ccccceseccese Sb2 352..... 475 474° 
Hilisdale* .cceeceseee 667 538 .00.- G81 oda 
Lenawee ccceceseeess L694 eces 0 AKO 

St. Joseph. ccccsecees 377 597 wc00- 709 662 
Oakland 22.20.0002. 1965 1965.....1816 1799 
Jackson. ccgcceccceeel3dl 1330..... 969° 952 
Berrien .cccccccccess 462 409..... 389 435 
Casseccccccccesccces 203 470..... 467 477 


Washtenaw......+2--2552 2354....- 1836 1801 
* 48 imperfect votes for Farnsworth, 7 for Woodbridge. 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 


Gor. Aom. Congress. Gor. Opp. Congress. 
Counties. MeNett. Brown. Thompsou. Turner. Birgaman. Davis. 
Jackson ....215 201 WWF eeceee 1 5 0 


Adams. ....356 389 
Lowndes. ..621 621 
Noxubee ...409 394 
Wilkinson... 194 183 


379200002639 615 537 
618......616 610 606 
394..022.425 434 428 
177 .cceceST4 564 560 


Copiah ....547 585 525.22002529 540 474 
Lawrence ..510 523 509.cccee 91 81 64 


Franklin ...197 214 
Jefferson ...260 274 275.2600.304 347 337 
Warren.... 432 391 887....-.794 825 826 
Claiborne ..521 525 $122.2000543 546 537 
Rankin ....376 357 344. ccceeddl 369 349 
Hinds .....854 804 800.....1132 1044 1001 
Amite .....329 344 333.00000455 451 447 
Carroll. ....545 537 §32..000-514 520 519 
Holmes ....444 437 435.20000526 519 502 
Yazoo .....429 426 426..00000594 549 519 
Covington ..231 241 237 220002109 108 99 
Madison ...437 436 417.0000 669 661 637 


Simpson ...263 272 973. cece 851 149 149 
Bolivar..... 44 41 Glecccee 44 47 47 
Winston ...332 332 328.20cce 159 161 157 
TiRe ccceesdel 350 348 .ccccedld 246 241 
Choctaw ...376 372 370..222.248 251 250 
Attala .....276 268 Bi.cccee BB 203 207 


Kemper ...476 466 45B. eee e SLB 304 312 


Marshall. ..905 893 SE3.00000769 773 7&8 
Washington 140 lll 111....--176 192 189 
Scott...00. 139 140 139...e0- SI 49 50 








Total..11236 11177 11430....11441 11295 10004 


E> The Abolitionists of Rochester have nominated James 
G Birney of N. Y. and Francis J. Le Moine of Penn. to the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency of the Unixed States. 

Com. Kennedy has been appointed to the command of 


the Washington Navy Yard, in the place of Com. Patterson, 
deceased. 


> A special Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church-of Maryland was in session, for the purpose of elect-' 
ing a Bishop, from Thursday until Saturday of last week.— 
They adjourned without effecting their object. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Doane of New Jersey, is to officiate until the vacancy 
is filled. 

Col. Sykes has resigned the office of President of the De- 
catur Bank, Alabama, and Mr. George W. Carroll has been 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

Rt. Hon. Charles Poulette Thompson arrived at Toronto 
on the 22d of November, and the day after took the united 
oaths as Captain General and Governor-in-Chief of Upper 
Canada. 

UF The East River Fire Insurance Company have de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent. payable on the 12th inst. 

{> The Census of South Carolina, recently €ompleted, is 
only 257,117. They send nine representatives to Congress. 

King David, the Chief of the miserable remnant of the | 

Montauk Indians, perished in the flames of his hut, which | 
was recently burned down. A squaw shared his melancholy 
fate. 

E> A fire occurred at Andover, Mass. on the 27th ult. 


which destroyed the book-bindery of Gould, Newman & 
Saxton. Loss, $1,000, 


QI. eee 206 182 179 


He was very deaf. i 


Richard W. Barton has announced that he will not con- i! 
He us- |! 


test the right of Mr. Lucas to a seat in Congress. 
signs his reasons in a long address to the people of the Dis- 
trict. 

{F The Northampton Courier states that many factories 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island have ceased operations 


| tor the want of a market for their productions. 


0 A fire occurred at Alsace, near Reading, Pa. which 
destroyed property to the amount of $5,000. It was a barn 
containing five beautiful horses and seventeen head of cattle, | 


all of which were consumed. 


Hon. John M. Morehead (Opp.) has accepted the nomi- 
nation for Governor of North Carolina. 

KF On the question of the Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, relative to the election of Mayors by the People, decided 
at the recent election in this State, there were cast 90,437 
votes in favor and 352 against it. 

(G” Ezra White is sentenced to he executed on the 16th 
of next month, for the murder of Fitzpatrick—and Joba 
Smock, for the murder of his wife, on the 25th proximo. | 

> A number of young men at Portland, Maine, are get- 
ting up a company to go to the Oregon Territory. 

Capt. Searle, Quarter-Master U. S. A. was shot at and 
badly wounded in the leg by the Indians, while on his way 
from St. Augustine to Picolata, on the 25th ult. A man 
riding behind Capt. S's. carriage was first mortally wounded. |, 


Mr. Leggett of Sing-Sing, in company with Mr. Zorn, 
while upon the Hudson, for the purpose of shooting ducks, 
bad their boat crushed by the ice, and were both precipitated 
into the water. The latter succeeded in saving himself, 
though nearly perishing with cold. Mr. L. we regret to say, 
was not extricated unul life was extinct. 

Mr. Knight the comedian, last Monday, in attempting to 
entera car while in motion on the Baltimore Railroad, slip- 
ped and fell with is leg across tae track. The limb was 
crushed a litle above the knee, rendering amputation neces- 
sary. " 

KF The steamboat Wilmington on her passage from New 
Orleans to St. Louis on the 26th ult. burst ber boilers near 
the mouth of the Arkansas river. Her boilers, enzine and 
upper works were entirely carried away, making her 2 com- 
plete wreck. Eighteen of the crew and passengers were 
killed, wounded and missing. 

Mobile seems to be doomed. Still another fire has occur- 
red there. It took place on the 21st ult., and consumed eight 
buildings, all of wood. It broke out in the confectionary shop , 
of Madame Clare, on the corner of Conception and St. Mich- 
ael streets. 

SF Mr. Joseph Stimpson, of one of the Boston Theatres 
was killed by the falling of a counter-weight attached to one 
of the curtains. It struck him on the skull fracturing it 
dreadfully, and causing his death in afew moments. Mr. 
Kean was standing nearhim at the time and was rendered so 
nervous as to be unable tospeak. The play then in progress 
was immediately stopped. 


Hon. John P. Miller, for many years past first Judge of 
Columbia County, died recently at his residence in Claverack. 

Jonathan Chapman has been nominated as the Whig can- | 
didate for the Mayoralty of Boston—Mr. Elliot, the present 
Mayor, having declined a reélection. 


CF The delegates from the various parts of this State met | 
in Convention on Saturday last at the City Hotel, and selected | 
Cuaspcer Stare, Esy. of this city, and Judge Joun Woon- | 
worth, of Albany, as Delegates from the State at large to 
the Harrisburgh Convention. 

CF We see it stated that ex-Governor Marcy will be ap- 
pointed to the Attorney General-ship of the United States in ! 
the event of Mr. Grundy’s acceptance of the appointment of | 


| 
" 


U. S. Senator from Tenessee. i 


Neilson Poe, Esq. bas retired from the Editorship of the 
Baltimore Chronicle His place is to be filled by Mr. meet 
ue} Barnes. 


views in relation to the Tariff: 
Fort Hirt, Nov. 22, 1839. 

Dear Sir:—I have received the Enquirer containing the 
article from the Providence Journal, which, among other 
things, asserts, that | have come out in favor of a high Tariff, 
T conclude, that I am indebted vo you for it, as in the conclu- 
sion of your comments, you say, that you will enclose the 
number containing it to me, and ask of me some notice of 
the subject. 

You were right in pronouncing the rumor unfounded. It 
has not the shadow of foundation; and yet, if I may judge 
from the papers, that and similar rumors have, for some time 
been widely circulating in the Northern portion of the Union; 
but for what purpose, or by whom put in circulation, E am 
at a loss to conjecture. So far from favoring I believe of al} 


| calamities that could befal the country, a renewal of the 


Protective system, with its certain consequences, would be 
among the greatest; and it is really surprising, that with the 


| light of past experience any one of sound jodgment and at- 


tached to the country, should think of making the attempt. 
I fully agree with you, that the South, and, I trust, the great 
body of the sound and patriotic of al! parties elsewhere, can- 
not be gulled by the fallacious arguments put forth in its favor. 
Che growing intelligence of the age is opposed to all such 
schemes; and all the attempts at the renewal of the Protec- 
tive system must fail; orif successful, be followed by a re- 
vulsion that would speedily prostrate the system, with infi- 
nitely greater lose than gain to the mavufacturers themselves. 

I have not seen Gen Hamilton in the recess, and cannot 


| speak for him; bar have no doult, that the rumor is as un- 


founded in his as in my case. In fact, I may say. that the 
united voice of this State, including all parties and every pur- 
suit, is opposed to the system As far as | am informed, I 
scarcely know an exception. With great respect, | am, &c., 
T. Rivene, Eoq. 4. ©. CALHOUN. 


North-East Boundary.—The survey for this season has 
been brought to a close by the Bintish Commissioners. The 
St. John’s (N. B.) Chronicle furnishes some information as 
to the operations which they have already effected, and 
appears from this that they have undertaken the work with 
a determination to sift the whole subject to its elements. If 
the matter be left without interference from any source to the 
results which may be brought about by the Commissioners, 
there is at present every reason to sappose that such truths 
will be elicited in relation to the real boundary line as will 
enable each party to receive strict justice in the final decision 
of the question. Neither England nor the United States can 
desire more than this. The continual difficulties on our 
North-East border have undoubtedly been the cunsequence of 
a want of knowledge in relation to the true intent of the 
Treaty of 1783. It is the province of these Commissioners 
to institute a thorough and practical research into the face of 
the country and all Jocumentary evidence pertaining thereto. 
That they will do this in a manner satisfactory to ail parties 
What the pre- 
cise nature of their Gnal report to her Majesty's Government 
will be, we are without the slightest indications. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that such information will be laid be- 
fore them as will enable them to judge clearly of the rights 
of the respective parties : 


concerned, we cannot for a moment doubt. 


“In the short space of three months since the arrival of 
Lieutenant Colonel! Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh in this 
province,” says the Chronicle, “they, with well organized 
and efficient parties, have examined the surface of the country 
from the western termination of the Bay of Chaleur to the 
western sources of the Penobscot and Chaudiere; the whole 
of the Allegash country, from its source to its junction with 
the St. John’s; the line of the Roostook from its extreme 
sources to its mouth; and that of the St. John's River, from 
its sources in the highlands which divide it from the waters 
of the Penobscot, along ite whole course to the sea. To this 
laborious investigation they have added a critica! examination 
of the line claimed by Maine as the true boundary in the Treaty 
of 1783, from the Etchen.ia River to the Metis Lakes; this 


|| last portion of the work being effected under circumstances of 


great difficulty, and attended with personal sufferings. The 
line of country comprehended in this description, extends to 
about 700 miles, along the whole of which barometrical ad- 
measurements have, we understand, been carefully taken. 
The great number of interesting facts thus, for the first time 
collected, must, we think, have an important inflnence on the 
final decision of a question that many able men have in vain 
attempted to settle for nearly sixty years.” 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Henry Ulshoeffer, to be Consul of the United States for 


the port of Trinidad de Cuba. 
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From Cuina.—The Times of Thursday morning contains {| 


a letter from an officer on board the U. S. ship John Adams, Arrival of the Liverpool. 
lying at Toon-Kvo, dated July 16, 1839. The English ships The Steamship Liverpool, Capt. Eugleston, expected for | 
had been ordered by a special decree of his Celestial Majesty | some days, arrived in our waters on Thursday afternoon, hav- | 
to arrive at Whampoa, or to quit for ever the Chinese waters, || ing left Liverpool on the 16th ult. thus making her passage | 
neither of which did they intend complying with; and the | in about 19 days. The news brought by her is of no very | 
writer accordingly anticipated a bloody fracas between the | pressing interest. An advance on Cotton of three-fourths of | 
vessels and the Chinese authorities. Two mandarins who | a penny had taken place, and the Money Market was a shide | 
rendered themselves rather conspicuous in attempting to force | easier. U. S. Bank Stock was at £16 sterling, or 70 per | 
a compliance with the decrees, were unceremoniously seized || cent. 

by the English and their sacred persons subjected to durance Mr. Appleton, who recent!y married the daughter of the 
vile. A party of drunken sailors in an affray had killed sev-|| Hon. Daniel Webster, and lady are passengers in the Liver- 
eral persons, including some women and children, at Hong- |) pool. 
Kong. These events it was feared would soon lead to) Prince Albert has left England; he returns in March and | 
open hostilities. The U.S. Frigate Columbia had 130 on|| marries the Queen in May. 
on her sick list which was increasing every day. These ves-|| Mr. Bates, of the house of Barings, was in Paris, attempt- 
sels may be expected to arrive here sometime next summer. | ing to make arrangements to aid th: United States Bank. 


————S 1 


|| Great excitement was produced in London on the arrival 
i of the Liverpool on the 7th ult. with the suspension of the U. 
! S. Bank. 


FOURTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 











Hon. Richard M. Young, of Mlinois, says the Washing- 
ton Globe, who recently returned from London, succeeded in 
«ffecting an arrangement for the sale of one million of dol- >, as ; 
lars of * Llinois and Michigan Canal Stock,” with Mesars.|| All the negotiations in London and Amsterdam, to raise a 
John Wright & Co. of that city, at the rate of ninety-one |! loan for the benefit of the U. S. Bank, have failed entirely— 
pounds in the hundred, exclusive of commission and other |! yet Mc. Jaudon has met all his Bills of Exchange. 


‘ , which, with the additi {the diff f ex- A : 
yen Hee y= ote ager y elie ion ie bach | The Sun of the 15th, says: The Hon. Daniel Webster, of 
the United States Senate, family and suite, returns to New- 


between [linois and New York, will, at the present rate of 

exchanges, produce an amount above par. | York in the packet-ship Mediator, from Portsmouth, on the 
Interesting Decision.—We learn from the Buffalo Journal || =e aes ate Sa Gn Ginerpert cmeens, os cened te meet 

that a case of some interest was lately decided in Buffalo by I of the daily newspapers. 

Chief Justice Nelson. An enlisted soldier, who had joined | Darrynane Abbey, the seat of Mr. O'Connell, has been very 

the army when only 18 years of age, and who at that time gay during the summer months; lots of company, and private | 

had no parent, guardian, or master, and was desirous ot | theatricals also. One of the latest peciormances was Sheri- 


leaving the cervice, wee brought up on a writ of habeas cor-| dan’s admired Comedy of ‘ The Rivals,’ which went off with | 
pus—Judge Nelson decided as follows: | ’ 


* We have looked into the questien referred to us, arising | great eclat. 
under the act of Congress, on habeus corpus, respecting the || There are rumors of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s appointment 
power to enlist a recruit—and do not doubt but that the con- || to the Solicitor-Generalship, and that Sir John Campbell will 


scnt of the parent, guardian, or master, applies only to the |) ~ f : ‘ > 
case where there is a person standing in that relation to him | be ae oe of Ireland, in the place of Lord f lump- 
ubout to retire. 


—this appears to be the plain meaning of the language of || ket, 
the act, and there can be no doubt of the power of Congress|| By the death of Mr. Martley, the Assistant Barristership 


to legisinte upon the subject. || for Cork county becomes vacant. The place is worth £1400 


We are aware of the — in the 11th Mass. Rep. 64, but i per annum, and there are several candidates for it: ameng 
cannot yield our assent. i 


. Se H them is Mr. Anster, of the Admiralty Court, who translated 
Missocrt axp lowa.—The aspect of the quarrel between i Goethe's ‘ Faust.’ 
these two powers does not promise a speedy or a peaceable 
settlement. Seven delegates from each party met lately to- 
negotiate some present agreement until the action of Con- |, 
gress might be interposed to effect a definite adjustment of | Lockhart and Miss Burdeut Coutts. 
the question, The attempt was without success; neither || 
party would accept the propositions of the uther, since each is : s 2 
insisted on the supremacy of their respective Governments | lately Minister of War, died on the Sth November, at the 
over the disputed district. || Palais Royal, of which he was Governor, after a long iliness. 
The Burlington, Lowa, Gazette, afier detailing the particu- |) Another aistinguished officer of Engineers, General Lamy, | 
lars of the unsuccessful negotiation, adds—*We are very | ; 
certain that if the authorities of Missouri, persist in exerci- : ad 
sing jurisdiction over the territory in dispute, before the | dence of the Court at Fontainebleau, alse died at Paris on | 
decision of Congress is known, blood will most assuredly be || Tuesday. 
spilt. The enterprising and hardy yeomanry of this country | English travelers are flocking to Athens, now that the op- 
will submit to no other power than that of the United States | 
and their own local authorities, nor will they pay out their ce E 
hard earnings to swell the treasury of any foreign government. Rokeby, Sir Andrew Barnard, Colonel and Mrs. Dawson 
--— | Damer and family, Captain Goulburn, Grenadier Guards, Mr. 
| Hay, formerly of the Colonial Office, and General and Mrs. 


| Gordon, are among the notables here just now. 














The Morning Herald says there is not a word of truth in | 
the statement respecting the alleged union between Mr. 


General Bernard, formerly Aid-de-Camp of Napoleon, and 
| who had evinced symtoms of insanity during the late resi- 


pressive heats of summer are passed. Lord Alvanley, Lord 


OFFICIAL. 
Treasvny Department, Dec. 2, 1839. 
The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by 
sae nsuedy tis os seer, pevins  s0,000,e0e 00 } M. Caille, Aid-de-Camp of Marshal Soult, had arrived in 
he new emissions made in place of ' : iss “gy d cast. 
these ender the Act of May ti 1838, Paris, on his return from his mission to Egypt and the Eas 
a been canna: saneee sseeines saneee 5,709,810 01 | Cotton.—On the 15th, the sales were very large, full 10,-) 
t t \| : : . ‘ 
of the Act of the 2d March 1839, ow 3,857,276 21 |, 000 bales having been sold, including 4,000 American taken 
Aggregate ......40. SEN AI Ne BEE TE $19,567,086 22 on speculation. Prices of American descriptions are fully 
Sees Sa Se tee Gin oh | one-fourth per pound higher than at the close of last week.— 


i OT TT ' ' 

Do, wader the third act........e0-se00+ 1,233,064 08 The sales to-day were confined principally to American de- 
Whole balance unredeemed... .. 400. ..00e eee G2908051 45 | scription. P . 

Of this balance, under two first acts, are about.. 374,459 32} There have been fresh movements of the Chartiats in some 


Gahed Wi GENE Oils danse andscssscccccess Sbaeddded ., 2,963,619 13 “ Ww ae 
LEV! WOODBURY, Seoretary of the Treasury. || Pte Perticelariy in Newport, Wales, where © sember 





- ~ | lives were lost. 4 
KF A personal friend of Col. Richard M. Johnsonassures || The Dundee Advertiser states, that all te whale ships be- 
us that our Washington correspondent is 
that that gentleman will not consent to be again a candidate , 
for the Vice Presidency. He will not, we learn, withdraw || of the poorest fishing seasons ever known. j 





his name, and his friends will press his claims to a second || 4 fire occurred at Constantinople, in the Armenian quarter, 


coction. sa aeceetenteeassinda hegebeaan [Evening Post 15th October, which destroyed 400 houses. 

Hon. William Daniel, one of the Judges of the General The Great Powers have not as yet succeeded in a pacifi- | 
Court, in Virginia, died at his residence near Lynchburgh on || cation between the Porte and Mehemet Ali, while there ap- | 
the 20th ult. 


GF All the Banks in Ohio have resumed specie payments. ¥ the borders of Turkey. 





| “ Te the Editor of the Times: 


taken in saying || longing to that port had returned, and that it had proved one 


H. M. 8S. Imogine arrived at Portsmouth, on the 14th, 
from South America, having on board $2,500,000, on mer- 
chants’ account. 


Dreadful inundations had been occasioned in Lombard by 
the continued rains. 


The meeting of the French Chambers had been postponed 
till about the 20th of December. 


Exotanp.—A Mr. John Frost, a Chartist, who had been 
intlaming the minds of the people of Wales, had been arrested 
and examined on a charge of high treason. 

Mancuesrer, Nov. 15, 1839. 

The Carlists have again appeared in Wales. About one 
thousand armed men attacked the Magistrates in a Hotel at 
Newport, and were at once repulsed by the Military, with @ 
loss of 14 killed. Their leaders were apprehended and com 
mitted for T'reason. 

These irruptions have created a sensation which strengthens 
the opposition; fur it is woo obvious that the public look to 
some strong arm of power in that party, as necessary to sup- 
press the rising discontent which appears to exist in all the 
Manufacturing districts. Wih a scarcity of money and deer 
Bread, a small demand f.1 goods and a long winter before 
them, they claim sympathy from every feeling mind; bet 
they exhibit their distress und would enforce their demands 
in such an unlawful manner that their tdvocates even are 
called out against them. Perhaps England in truth, feels ne 
security in the futare. She seems losing that vonfideuce ir 
her own resources that has hitherto sustained her in all her 
cunflicts with other nations; and this anxious position favers 
some change in the Administration, which will probubly 


| occur ere long. Their foreign policy cannot be safely changed : 


but they will bear the same sufferings with more patience 
perhaps, by trying the efforts of other men. Their situaticr. 
however is the effect of Trade. They have manufactured 
200,000 bales of Cotton Jess than last year to this time, anc 
have paid for an immense import of Grain; and withor ts 
turn in the exchanges and an improvement in the commerce 
of the nation, a new administration would not avail mucz. 
[Journal Commerce. 

American Securilies.—As a specimen of the style in 
which some of the Lundon papers assail some of our Yankee 
money borrowers, we suljjoin the following, from the Sun of 
Nov. 15. There is too much truth in it:— 

* The American States have been made abeolutely drunk 
o> mad by the facility with which they could rise money it 
England during several years past, and have thought ne 
project for ‘internal improvement,’ as they phrase it, to: 
wild and extravagant for adoption. Under this excitemenc 
they have gone on, planning endless schemes, some of which 
in the richer states, may yield a profitable return, but wit: 


| by far the greater part of them such a result is entirely ot 
.of the question. They should have waited, as other countries 


have done, till the increase of wealth bad not only furnished 
a justification for such undertakings, but the means, without 
looking abroad for that purpose, of carrying them into effect 


| On no other principle can substantial improvement ever take 


place in any country. 


We find the following letter from Mr. Jaudon in the Lon- 
don Times of the 14th ultimo: 

“Lowpor, Nov. 13, 1839, 

* Sir—Under the head of ‘ Money Market and City Intel 
ligence,’ in your paper of this morning, ii is stated that * Bills 
of Exchange to a large amount bave been presented, it 18 said, 
to the London Agent of the Bank of the United States, who 
declined payment, but has been able to make an arrangement 
with the holders, under which the Bills are renewed, and the 
loss prevented which would have ensued had they been re- 
turned under protest to America.’ 

“ To this assertion it is necessary that I should give the 
most unqualified contradiction. I never have declined pay 
ment of any Bill of Exchange drawn upon me by the Bank 
of the United States, nor have | ever made, or attempted to 
make, any arrangements of the renewal of such Bills. On 
the contrary, every Bull of Exchange bearing my signature, 
has been regularly and promptly paid at Messrs. Denison & 
Co.'s Banking House, where all my Acceptances are made 
payable. 

“As the paragraph above quoted is calculated to do very 
great injury to the Shareholders in the Bunk of the’ United 
States, as well as to all the holders of its obligations, I have 
to request that—as the slightest possible reparation that can 


| be made—you wil, insert this letter in your paper of to-mpr 


row, under the same head ef ‘ Money Market and City La 
| telligence.’ Your obedient and humble servant, 
: “8s, JAUDON, 
(Signed) “ Agent of the Bank of the United States 
The Editor of ‘The Times’ accompanies the above lettez 


| with some remarks, reiterating in substance the matters 


| offensive to Mr. J., in which he says: 


| “Ifa quibble is meant upon the word ‘ renewed,’ then th 
| bearing of the Agent's ,etter will be fully understood ; but 


pears gathering an expensive and formidable hostile array 00 || must not expect to mislead the Mercl.ants of this wevnty 


any such evasion, or by attempting to persuade them 
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there is any difference on the score of credit between the |] has been carried into effect in one or two villages, but that |! 


renewal of a Bill absolutely, and borrowing the money to} desperate resolution does not appear to be generally put i 


meet 1t.”” 


The London Morning Chronicle of Nov. 6th, defends Mr, | action. k 
cs | ernment to carry suppli¢s to Espartero. 
trill in Grenada has been the most conspicuous in its refusal | 


Jaudon against the attacks of the Times, and says: 


“ The suspension of specie payments by the American | 


banks, still vccupy a large share of public interest, and the |, 


effect which it will produce upon the Bank of the United 
States, becomes a subject of importance. Unqnalitied state 
ments of its insolvency have been put abroad in a leading 
morning journal which will thus have extensive circulation.” 

The Chronicle then proceeds to present a more favorable 
view of the liabilities of the establishment and its branches. 

Loxpon, Nov, 15. 

The letter of explanation which Mr. Jaudun has published, 
has had the effect of easing the miuds of a great portion of 
the parties who are holders of the securities of the United 
States Bank, particularly those whose claims are about 
10,0002 or 12.0002. 

The Opium Question.—It is confidently reported, in well! 
informed circles, that orders have been sent to India for the 


| brought in a number of prisoners 


ships of war on that statiun to proceed at once to China.—! 


The Druid, and some other frigates, are, itis said, ordered 
also to join the squadron, and blockade the Chinese cvasts, 
to seize upon their junks, and harrass them in every possible 
way, until redress bas been obtained in the shape of £2,000,- 
000, for the Opium lately taken po-session of and destroyed 
by the Chinese Goyernment; and that since the issuing of 
these orders, Lord Balmerston bas invited all persons who 
have been lately resident in China, but are now in this country, 
to give him their opinions in writing as to the course which 
they would individually advise to be taken by the British Gov- 
ernment, as his Lordship confesses himself unable to under- 
stand the question. 


Death of Admiral Sir Henry Trollope, G. C. B.—We : 


regret to learn that this gallant officer terminated his exis- 
tence on Saturday evening, about eight o'clock P. M., by 
shooting himself, in a moment of temporary derangement. 
The melancholy event took piace at Fresutield, near Barb, 
where he had been residing tor some time. He had for the 
last forty years been subject to the gout, which latterly uffee- 
ted his head, and was no duubt the cause of Lis commiuu 


the rash act. [London Paper. a‘ 


The new postage scl.eme.—This plan is to come into oper- 
ation on the Sth ot December. At present the public will 
only have the benefit of a reduction of all rates abore 4d. 
to that sum, the reason fur not reducing at once to a penny, 
being to avoid encumbering the new arrangement, at first 
start, with the great influx of letters which might naturally 
then be expected. After the Sth of December, the post 
office will carry packages of the weight of 1 1b. on paying a 
Proportionate postage. When the uniturm penny scheme is 
to be adopted, is at present uncertain. 


Eight Lives Lost.—On Saturday morning last, during the 


violent hurricane, a deplorable catastropbe occurred in South- 


wold Bay, on the Suffulk coast. The fishing lugger Enter- 
prize, of Lowestoff. in crossing the Bay, was thrown on her 
beam-ends, and before she could be righted, a heavy seu 
washed over her, and the whole of the crew, consisting of 
nine men, were thrown overboard and only one of them re- 
gained the boat. 

Coffve.—It appears by a Parliamentary return recently 
publi-hed, that the quantity of coflee imported into the Uoned 
Kingdom, from the Cape of Good Hope, between the Ist 
January, 1838, and 31st July, 1839, was 7,413,8321b, ot 
which duty was paid on 1,502,125}, at 9d per ib. 

Lonpox, Nov. 14. 

The President steam ship, 600 horse power, colieague of 
the Queen, wiil come out of dock next week, completed in 
all respects except in machinery—which is to be fitted in 
Liverpool. She will be ready to cross the Atianuc in April 
next. 

Frasxce.—Nineteen bankruptcies occurred during the first 
week of this month. The liabilities of the bankrupts amoun- 
ted te nearly 1.000000. One of them exceeds 500 000f and 
two others 100,000, but the remainder, 16 in number, are 
under the last sum. There were 658 failures in Pari« from 
the let of Januaryto the Ist of November, 1839, and the 
losses amount to between 55,000.000f and 60,000, 0008. 

Thirty-four of the insurgents of May last have addressed 
to Baron Pasquier, President of the Cimber of Peers, a 
protest against their arbiteary detention, six months after that 
court, whose competency they formally protested against, 
had pronounced on the fate of men placed in a-similar situa- 
tion with their own, and accused of the same offence. ‘They 
declared the proceeding of that tribunal, in their respect, to 
be a * cruel and cowardly abuse of brutal force, which must 
excite the reprobation of every virtuous man, to whatever 
party and nation he may belong,” and loudly demanded to 

be either restored to liberty or brought to trial. 


Spais.—By Madrid journals and correspondence of the 
6th, we learn that no decision had been taken with regard tw 
the ministry; and it was evident the government was waiting 
for good news from Espurtero to consolidate its position.— 
The threat of not paying taxes until the meeting of the cortes 


practice. The Saragossa papers speak of an impending 
All the mules in that city were taken up by the gov- 


The village of Mo- 


to pay taxes. 


The Aco d@’Arragon of the 6th inst. states that General , 


Espartero occupied on the 2d the vineyards of Castellou; the 
other divisions o¢ his army remained in the positions already 
mentioned. Several mounted Carlists, with arms and bag- 
gage, bad arrived at Ins head-quarters. They belonged to 
Cabrera’s ‘ guides.’” The squadron of British Lancers bad 


of the 4th inst. mentions that Cabrera and Llangustera had 
evacuated Villariuengo, on hearing the movement of the 
Queen's troops, and fallen back on the more elevated positions 
round Morelia and Cantavieja. 

General Espartero is still pressing upon Cabrera, but meets 
with many obsta les in bis progress, in that mountainous re- 
gien, Cold weather is coming on, und provisions are not to 
be found around him. These circumstances may prolong the 
struggie to another season. In the mean time, the cons»iida- 
tion of a good government at Madrid seems as distant as 
ever. 

Ressta.— Private letters from St. Petersburch, of the 28th 
of October, inform us that Russia was not at this moment 
intent on taking military possession of Constantineple, but 
that, on the other hand, she would net permit any other 
power to usurp her influence in the councils of the Saltan. 
Che financial condition of Russia, says our correspondent, 
precludes the possibility of her embarking for some time to 
come in any war; the Emperor, besides, is laboring under 
domestic chegrin, occasioned by the precarious state of 
health of the empress, of the hereditary prince, and the 
Grand Duchess Olga, respectively. Supposing even, that un- 
der these circumstances, he barbored any warlike notions, 
Count Nesselrode would soon allay nis mariial ardor, and 
convert him to more pacific principles. 

Berwin, Nov. 3. 

Our Ambassador at the Court of Vienna thas just trans- 
mitted to the King a declaration addressed to the Austrian 
Cabinet by the English Ambassador resident in this city, of 
which the tollowing is an extract: 

* I declare, in the name of my Government, that it is de- 
termined to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Umpire, 
and of the dynasty actuallyteigning; and that, in consequence 
of this declaration, it will not take woy advantage to itsell 
trom the actual state of things, nor acquire any additional 
territory or exclusive interest It expects, with the fullest 
confidence, that the same line ’of conduct will be adopted by 
the other powers, its friends and allies, w ho have already 
given so many proofs of their disinterestedness, and in partic 
ular on the part of bis Majesty the Emperor of Austria, to 
whom is due the initiative of such a question 

Atter such a declaration, it 1s evident that England and 
Austria are agreed on the subject of the Last. 


The Gazette of Leipsic says the King of Prussia, by way 
of reprisals against the Pope, is about modifying the laws on 
miked marriages in every part ol the monarchy, $0 that ail 
children henceforth born in those marnages shall be educated 
prove stants. 

The correspondent of the Suabian Mercury, in Munich, 
writes, under the date of the Sth instant, that letters received 
from St. Petersburgh, at the Palace of Leuchtenburg, state 
that all classes of the population in the Russias Capital re- 
carded war as inevitable, from the immense armaments then 
making in all parts of the empire. 

Turkey.—Constantinople letters to the 23d annonnce the 
fact that the Dritish fleet was to leave Besinka Bay for 
Vourla onthe 23.4. The Porte was becoming nervous at the 
cont.noed delay attending the Egyptian question, but it does 
not appear that the young Sultan has the power to adopt 
another mode of settiement than that presenbed to him by 
the great powers. The reported advance of Ibrahim Pacha 
turos out, us we suid it would, to be unfounded. 


Eoret.—The Paris Le Temps states the rumor that Me- 
hemet Ali and the Porte had not anly resolved on arranging 
theie differences without Chistian intervention, but had ac- 
tually ageeed on the main points. The hereditary sovereignty 
of Egypt and Syria is to be recognised in Mehemet Ali, and 
the pursessions of Candia for lve by ove of his sons. Paris 
letters state, on the Lest authority, that although no treaty to 
that efiect had yet been signed, such would be the arrange- 
ment of the question. 

First Bridge over the Nule.—The works on this under- 
aking were commenced last year, and 34,000 men are now 
employed upon the bed of the river, the construction of dams, 
&c.: besides 340 carts and 500 carpenters from Alexandria. 
lo provide for any deticiency of laborers, four regiments of 
infantry are encamped in the neighborhood. 

This gigamic bridge will be erected on the south corner of 
the Delta, twenty-five miles from Cairo, just at the point 
where the Nile divides into two branches. 
cut a sluice to keep up the waters in winter and spring, and 
canals are to be cut from the river to irrigate the Jand. A 


A letter from Daveoa of 


H routed them. 


It is intended to | 


SSE ss 


communicate between the stone quarries of Motratum and 
the bridge. 


Alerandria, Egupt, Sept. 26.—The health of the Pacha 
is entirely reestablished,  Betore the departure of Commo. 
dore Stoptord, of the Zebra, in an audience which he had of 
the Pucha, the latter addressed to him the following words: 
* Tell your futher (Admiral Stoptord) that I will not give up 
the Turkish fleet—that in the long course of my life 1 was 
never guiity of cowardice, a gross uct of which 1 would be if 
I were to subemit to the absolute will of the great Powers,” 
This day the indefatigable Mr. Waghorn arrived from Alex: 
andria in the Egyptian steam-vesss! Generoso, granted, we 
understand, ta Mr. Waghorn as a favor by the Pacha, to con- 
vey the Indian mail of about 35,000 letters to England. 

Sovtn Arrica.—We have received Cape of Good Hope 
papers to the Sch of September, from Port Natal; the follow. 
ing is an extract: “ By the Mary we have some recent intel- 
ligence from Port Natal. The troops were in good health, 
nothing definite had transpired respecting the present condi- 
tion of the Boors. Dingaan, it is said, bas withdrawn him- 
self, it is not known exactly where, taking with bim the cat- 
tle he had promised to restore to the Boots. The emigrants 
have been visited by the measles, und it is reported that 60 
children had died ot the disease.” 

Late rrom Arrica.—We have seen a letter from an in- 
telhgent shipmaster, under the date of Gambia, October 21, 
1839, in which be says: * Business is dull, and African pro- 
duce scarce and high. The epidemic of this country has 
been fatal this season tn this place and Sierra Leone. About 
one third of the Europeans have fallen victims to that fatal 
disease. Amongst the victims in this place is the Governor, 
aman highly esteemed. [think nocompensauion will induce 
me to come to this country again.” 


London Money Marlet.— Thursday Evening, Nov. 15.—Prices for 
English Securities are rin. Consol» are & j for money and 904 for 
the acount. Exchequer Hille ore 1 pr.to tdis. Three per Cent. 
reduced to 80) a}; Three and a Half per Cent. ditto 9ij a}; Three 
aod a Half per Coat. Annuities 4 oj); and Long Annurties 13 11-16 
aj. Bank Steck is 199. U.S. Baok Shares are LG a LUG 10s. per 
share; Bank Boads, nominally, 93 a O41. There is nothiwg doing in 
Railway Shares. 

Tre o'cleck.—Consols are 9%) a i for money, and 904 a § for ac- 
count. Active Spanish Bonds are 27) a}, having been eeliers at 274. 
Columbian are 31 ait; aod Mexican Wa j. Brazilian are 32) a 73); 
and five percent. Portuguese 32) a 53}. 


Latest From Monxtevipie.—by the brig Frances Jane, 
Capt. Thompson, from Kio de Janeiro, advices from Monte- 
video have been received to the 28th September. 

Mowrevingo, Sept. 28, 1439. 

Our flour market is again declit ing, In consequence ol loo 
The article is fat at $14, and we fear 
no improvement will take place for some time 

Lumber has also fallen, and is now not worth over $40, to 
net $28 Ip. We have placed the parcel ex Pilgrim to net 
$50; and her flour to net $7 53. 

Teas, soap, and domestics are aleo unasleable. 

There is very little produce in market, and light sides are 
worth 27 cents, to cost in board near 12 cents. 

Gre 





abundant suppiies. 


e and tallow have advanced. 





Exchanges looking up, atlected in some measure by the 
advance with you, 46 1. 

The political rumors are that Gen. Lavalle, in Entre Rios, 
is now at the head of 2000 men, and that he proposes march- 
ing to Santa Fe, with the view of endeavoring to effect a revo- 
lation in Buenos Ayres; that Echague, the Governor of Entre 
Rios, who is now in this province, has commenced hia re- 
treat, or at least has detached a part of hi« army, and that 
General Lavalle has had a meeting with the enemy, and 
In the city, the militia and volunteer compa- 
hies amount to about JOOU men, and about 400 soldiers have 
been landed from the French squadron, to provect the erty in 
case of attack, Lut we do not ourselves apprehend any 
dancer of the sort. 

A few days since two prizes were brought in by the French, 
taken on the south shore; one said to be a Brazilian from 
Rio, and the other a Hamborg brig hence. 

Dates from Chili to the 12th July quote flour at $17 @ 20. 
Freights to England, £6 6 per ton. (Balt. Patriot. 


Latest prom St. Lovis.—We acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to one of the officers of the steamer Pawnee for a 
copy of the St. Louis Republican of the 12:h inst. 

The steamer Pizarro bad arrived at St. Louis from the 
Missouri river, bringing $60,000 in specie, received at Inde- 
pendence from Sante Fee. Among the passengers were Mr. 
M. Field, the actor, and five Mexican gentlemen belonging to 
Santa Fee. 

The diticulties en the borders of Missouri and Iowa have 
subsided. 

Balls had delayed his departure for a few days. 

Charles Ribiner, an ingenious and respectable mechanic of 


‘St. Louis, was found murdered oa the Ulnois side of the 


river on the I1th. 
bunting. 


He had gone thither for the purpose of 
[N. O. Picayune 23d ult. 

Railroad Accident.—The cars on the Richmond and 

Fredericksburg Railroad ran off the track on Friday night 

last. Several of the cars were smashed to pieces, but no 


railway, eleven miles in length, has been commenced, to! |iyes were lost. The accident occasioned a delay of the mail. 
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N E W- Y oO Rr K. 
Recipe for Honing Pinces.—~Budh a recipe is more 
needed in this country than the valuable collections of either 
Mrs. Glass or Miss Leslie; for, where ten people can pre- 


serve a pickle or cook a dinner, there is not one who can | 


cook up a name worth preserving. Receive, then, oh, Pub- 
lic! a lesson in Topographical nomenclature, and be thankful! 

A want of taste among our countrymen has generally 
prevented their retaining ‘their aboriginal Indian names, 
and a poverty of invention has entailed upon us the greatest 
feographical confusion by the constant repetition of the same 
names of places in different States of the Union, and even in 
different counties of the same State. A former Surveyor 
General of New-York attempted to get rid of this incon- 
venicace by calling our Western townships after the classic 
names of Scipio, Cato, Catullus, &c., epithets which un- 
happily cast such an air of ridicule over the places to which 
they belong, that no one weuld think of copying them a 
second time. Nuw, how easy would it have been for that 
worthy godfather of towns, if he had insisted upon calling 
them after a race of heroes, to have looked among the records 
at Albany for a list of Indian warricrs whose names are ap- 
pended to a dozen treaties among our archives, and stamped 
It is a bard case 
esough that the Indians should be turned out bodily from 


them upon the soil which once was theirs. 
their country by a modern race of Browns, Smiths and 
Thompsons; and to call in the ancietits to assist us in 
erasing their memory is too bad altogether. Pompey, to be 
sure, was well enough in his way; but, unless it be in Africa, 


Tully 


too, made some good speeches; but his invective acainst 


his name sounds queetly for a territorial designation. 


Cataline was not more eloquent than that of Garangula against 
Frontenac. Why should Tully rather than Garangula name a 
spot on the land which was once all Garangula’s. But we must 
not enlarge upon this hint for an Indian territorial baptism.— 
Our sponsorial recipe is fur those who have u less barbaric 
fancy. 

The recipe is this: —First ‘catch’ your town, hamlet o1 
villa, then examine what kind of trees or plants predominute 
there, or what birds or beasts frequent the spot. Don’t then 
* Frogeille,’ but look 


into an old English Dictionary for some less familiar termi- 


call it ‘ Poplartown,’ ‘ Snipesburg,” or 


nation, such as wo/d, an open plain ; wald, a wood; stead, a 
place inland; stade, a place on navigable waters ; hurst,a 
grove or thicket. Take one of these terminations, we say, 
and clap it on to your plant, bird or beast, and few people 
have any idea how rich our language is in euch expletives.— 
Of the following list you may, by varying the prefixes, make 
names enough to baptize every square mile on the Continent: 
Birechclific, Elmskurct, 
Maplecrof?, 


Ashwick, Oakdown, Beechileigh, 
Pinegrove, Larchwrald, Haziedean, Linden 
knvwe, Chesnuthoren, Willowmead, Rosendaecl, Briarling, 
Gorseheimar, Heatherhigh, Fernchase, Thornfeldt, Finchaér, 
Fa.consdorf, Eaglesthorpe, Brantmere, Ravenstcin, Hawk- 
stead, Beaverstade, Oxterhithe, Moosehame, Wolfstrold, 
Panthoreleugh, Stazholm, Buckhawen, Houndsford. 

If any one says that many of these terminations are obso- 
lete or bor: owed from other tongues than our vernacular, he 
should remember that there are Scots and Germans enough 
here to make it reasonable that their language should be 


thus taxed for the benefit of a suffering community. 


New-York Lyceum.—A large audience assembled at the 
Tabernacle, on Thursday evenining, to hear the Lecture of 
the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, before this Institution; but 
in consequence of sickness this gentlemen did not reach the 
city, and to prevent disappointment the Rev. Dr. Dewey de- 
livered an able and highly interesting Lecture ‘On the ad- 


vantages of mixing intelligence with the business and arts of | 


hfe.” Dr. D. is a practical lecturer, and we only regret that | 


more frequent opportunities are not offered to listen to him. 
As Lectures are becoming very popular in our city, and sev- 
eral courses already in progress, we hope to have again the 
pleasure of hearing the Dr. on some other favorite subjects. 


The Daguerreotype.—M. Gouneh, a pupil of M. Da- 
guerre, who came out in the British Queen with the charge’ 


! the soil, to raise sufficient Wheat for this purpose.” 


) 


| 
| the past week io this city to various scientific gentlemen, 
preparatory to a public exhibition of them: We were pre- 
vented from attending from want of time; but M. Gouraud 
|| informs us in a note that he possesses a collection of the finest 
proofs which have yet been made either by the most talented 
|| pap ils of M. Daguerre, or by that great artist himself. The || 
| Journal of C ommerce, who examined the pictures, says— 
| “It is useless to attempt a description of these surprising 
‘things by epithets which should measure our wonder or ad- 
miration. A Frenchman, whe undertook this, exclaimed, 
‘It is horribly magnificent.’ No one can form an adequate 
“conception of this painting by nature's own hand, without see- 
ing the pictures. The representations are merely by light 
and shade, bright colors not being transferred, still the views 
of buildings, streets, bridges, water, and the interior of rooms 
with all the furniture statuary, and paintings, are more vivid 
transcripts of the reality than the most acc omplished painter 
could draw. rg in motion are unnoticed, but one loafer, 
sitting on a wall, remained so «till that he has been transfer- 
red to raedchaer= a ne in one instance, the ripple of running 
water, where the form of the ripple remained the same, was 


| beautifully copied.” 


The Exploring Expedition at the latest dates was at 
Valparaiso. At present it does not seem likely to confer the 
‘credit and renown’ upon the United States which was at 
firatexpected. There is disunion and dissension among the 
officers—and there seems some probability of its being bro- 
ken up. A letter from one of the officers published in the 
Belvidere Apollo, says:— 

* Wilkes, I think, is getting delirious. He is gonstantly 
arresting and suspending his officers for the most frivolous 
misdemeanors—tins sent several home under charges, and a 
number more will be sent home as soon as we arrive at 
Callao. The First Lientenant of the Peacock was sent home 
under charges from this port, before our arrival. The crews 
of the different vessels are deserting at every opportunity, 
and I do candidly believe that the whole expedition isa com- 
plete humbug. In the end it will disgrace the Navy, flag, 
and country; and could it be recalled by government, it 


would save us from a great disgrace, which will be heaped | 


upen us at the expiration of the cruise. Could I be detached 
from it with honor to myself, | would do so to-morrow ; but, 
asa volunteer in such a glorious cause, | feel bound to see it 
through, good or bad, as may come.” 

But little has as vet been accomplished by this expedition. 
The extent of the voyage has been in the neighborhood of 
Terra del Fuego, around which the vessels have been cruising. 
The crews have been affected with Scurvy—and a variety of 
accidents have happened to the vessels, with little or no cor- 
expedition 


been entrusted to older and more experienced hands, we have 


responding benefit. Had the command of the 
no doubt that the promises of future success would have been 


more a:nple. 


he Patroon Difficulties.—T hie citizens of Albany have been 
considerably excited during the past week by some difficulties 
crowing out of the non-payment of rents by the lessees of vari- 
ous portions of the Rensselacr Estate in that County. Itseems 
that after the death of Gen. Solomon Van Rensselaer, the 
lute Patroon, the usual notice was given requiring persons 
indebted to make payment. Some few of the tenants ac- 
cordingly paid ap; but the greater part neglected to do so, 
and appointed a Committee of five persons to wait upon 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, on the 22d of May last, in order to 
remonstrate upon what they considered the enormous rents 
demanded of them. a terms on which the original leases 
were granted, were 224 bushels of Wheat vearly rent for each 
lot of 160 acres of land, or its equivalent in other produce or 
labor. 
a day's Inbor with carriage and team, $1. 
ut $19 97. 
that by the rise in the price of produce, &c., their rents were 


Wheat at that time brought only 75 cents per bushel— 
Thus, the year’s 
rent amounted to ab ‘Lhe Committee contended 
augmented to between $35 and $50 per annum; making it 
“extremely difficult for many of the tenants to support their 
families and pay their rents without involving themselves 
and posterity in extreme peril and hardships, and that it was 
physically impossible, owing to the sterility and roughness of 
They 
theretore demanded that the old leases be abolished and 
new ones given, in which the rents stipulated should be paid 
in money at the same rates as when first given—and that 
the rents of those tenants whose property was encumbered 


of introducing to the New World the perfect knowledge of to the amount of their personal effects, should be remitted in 


the marvelous process of drawing which is known under the | whole. To these demands or propositions the Patroon dis-|} Examiner, is in a fair way of recovery. 


Nl name of the eames pe, has exhibited | specimens iuing | sented entirely, as it would have depreciated his income one 


| half; and he should do injustice to himself and family by thus 
unwaurrantably frittering away his property by acceding to them. 
He was willing, however, to change the Wheat to a Money 
rent, at the average price of the article for the last forty-seven 
years, which is about $1 40; but no change should be made 
until all arrears were paid. Several acceded to these pro- 
|| positions, and the changes were made; and little else was 
| heard in relation to the matter until the 4th of July last, 
| when a large number of tenants from the different towns met 
| together in Convention at Bern, and solemnly passed resolu- 
tions expressive of their rights and privileges under the Con- 
stitution and Laws, and their determination to resist the 
| demands of “the pretended proprietor” of their soil, and 
pledging their “fortunes and their sacred honor to the last 
extremity to protect their rights.” 


Legal means were resorted to in order to compel the pay- 
ment of the outstanding debts due the Estate. The Sheriff 
was resisted in his attempts to distrain for rent, 


and the 
On Monday 
last the Sheriff, accompanied by about six hundred citizens, 


posse comitatus was ordered out to assist him. 


proceeded to New Scotland, sixteen miles from Albuny, and 
then halted. 
pedition from the Evening Journal of Tuesday lust: 


We extract the following account of this ex- 


“ The Sheriff, then, with a Committee of some seventy-five 
gentiemen, went on about four miles to Reedsville, a small 
settlement on the Helderbergs, where they were met by a 
large number of mounted men, ‘ resisters,’ 
were computed by different persons at from 800 to 1500 
men. The Sheiiff demanded liberty of passage through 
their ranks, which they refused. and directed him not to pro- 
ceed further, but to immediately turn back. The Sheriff, on 
consultation with his advisers, deeming it impolite to attempt 
to furce his way through so large and deternined a body of 
opponents, came back to the main body, who, concurring with 
him in his opinion of the impracticability of the measure, re- 
solved accordingly, ond ‘all tiands’ returned to the city, which 
they reached about 9 o'clock in the evening,” 


whose numbers 


KP Michael E. Israel, Esq., Cashier of the western Bank 


of Philadelphia, attempted to commit suicide, a few days 





since. His attempt was attended by circumstances some- 


what curious in their nature. Crossing the river to Camden 
he selected a secluded spot, and there fired off his pistol. 
The ball passed under his right car and out towards the 
neck. He then returned home in the ferry-boat and feil in 
the street from loss of blood. He was conveyed to his home, 
where he now remains ina precarious state. Some rumors 
implicating his honor in the discharge of his office are as- 
signed as the cause of this melancholy attempt. 

Later advices from rete inform us that ata meet- 
f the Western Bank on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, a deficit of 812,000 was discovered in Mr. Israel's 


ing of the Directors o 


account, for which his sureties are ample. 

The Tezan Aubennieer~bale ze Oakley, on Monday, 
delivered the opinion of the Superior Court in the case of 
Henderson, Ambassador from Texas to France, who was 
lately arrested for debt in this city. The question was whether 
the official character of the defendant entitled him to be dis- 
charged from the arrest, or whether the privileges conceded 
by nations to foreign ambassadors extended to euch as were 
not resident in this country. There can be no doubt, said 
the Judge, that a resident minister, acknowledged by the 
President, is not subject to the cwil jurisdiction of the courts. 
This privilege is not fodnded on any municipal regulation, but 
upon the law of nations. The act of Congress of April 
1790, did not intend to confer this exemption as a privileSe, 
but merely to enforce the pre-existing law of nations: first, by 
declaring the process issued against a minister void, and 
second, by inflicting punishment upon those who violate the 
rights of a minister, On this account the question must be 
determined by the law of nations. The inviolability of am- 
bassadors is a necessary consequence of the right of embassy. 
As the minister is the representative of the dignity and inde- 
pendence of his sovercign, he cannot be subjected to the au- 
thority of a foreign power. Writers on international law 
cisagree as to the extent of the privileges of public ambas- 
sadors, but Vattel, who in this instance is followed by the 
court, holds that a minister, passing through the territory of 
a friendly power, is entitled to safety, or freedom from arrest 
and personal violence. This was the case of the Texan Am- 
bassador, returning home with an important treaty, deeply 
affecting the interest of his nation. It was the opinion of the 





| Court, therefure, that the process detaining the defendant be 


set aside. [Evening Post. 





i? Mr. Cameron of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, who was 
| wounded in affray with R. W. Middleton, the Editor of the 
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Printers.—We have a respect for journeymen printers, | By Jesse D. Reid.—Our Host—The sorts which he has | 


for we believe there is more good feeling, more of the esprit |) 
du corps among them than in the members of half a dozen |) 
other occupations. The requirements for a good printer are |) 
manifold and varied, and one of them not unfrequently unites || 
in his composition, talents enough to form four or five justices | 
of the peace, half a score of School teachers besides a due | 
sprinkling of ordinary country physicians. We find them 
often making but one short step from the case to the liberal | 
professions—and we discover on looking around that some of || 
the most elevated stations in the country, have been and are | 
at this moment occupied by individuals who have it in their 
power to boast that they were once journeymen typos. We 
have said thus much to preface some toasts that we are about | 
to give—beiag aware at the same time that there is room to 
write a tolerably long chapter on this subject. The toasts | 
that we allude to were giveo at an anniversary celebration of 
the Baltimore Typographical Association recently held. The 
selection of the following is made from a mass of others of 
nearly equal merit. 
: REGULAR TOASTS. 

l. The day we celebrate. The end of the seventh rol- 
ume. By reference to its pages we see its object is to dis- | 
tribute good. Muy the succeeding volumes bear the same 
imprint. i 

2. The President of the United States and Heads of De- 
partments. 

S$. Benjamin Franklin. 
statesman. 

“ For him no column raised of ert sublime, 
His name's tmprinted on the scroll of time.” 

4. Hezekiah Niles. He has furnished a fair proof of a 
man and a printer—let us try to fullor copy. 

5. Washington and Medison. The one the tit/pe—the 
osher the end of the ilinstrious compositors who set np the 
fora of one National Constitution. 

6. The survirors of the Rerolution—A few forms of oid 
Columbia still exist; theugh wed! worn and battered, may 
they be carefully preserved until they return to the Great 
Founder. 

7. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

8. Universal Education—The only system to preserve a! 
free government. May the workmen have heads wei! justified | 
to guide in the cause of reformation. 

9. The Licht of the Press—lt brings to view the hidden 
treasures of the mind. 

10. Typographical Societies—Ever ready to extend the 
{> of good fellowship to all whose characters present a 
fair proof of their working by that good rule which should if 
be the guide of every honorable member of the cref?. 

ll. The Press and the Pen—Put away the Sword ; States 
may be saved without it. 

12. Our invited guests—-A choice collection of fancy 
sorts: from the number ot im~ “essions we have of them, we 
know them to be of the rizht , 

13. The Fair—The fount-case of Nature. The sorts are 
abundant, the specimens b-autitul. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By A. IL. W. Jackson—The Memory of Hezekiah Niles— 
His was a long line of usefulness without a supertor. 

By George R. App'eby.—Our worthy Mayor—A good 
EB epherd—ever watctiful of tis tock—ever ready to give good 
counsel when things are inn Leakin condition, and always 
alive to the General good. 

Three rounds of applause followed this toast, after which 
Feneral Sheppard C. Leakin, Mayor of the city, and one 
amongst the oldest printers, rose and made some very appro- 
ériate.remarks, and concluded by offering the following sen- 
iment: 

The Art of Printine—It is to the mind of man, what light 
sto the physical world—may the beams of the formet®e as 

aright and universal as those of the latter. 

By John F. Cook.—Hezekiah Niles—Thongels departed 
rom us, his name is engraved on the tablets of our memory 
his form has been locked up in the chase of immortality | 
and registered in heaven—may his successor, like Jeremiah | 
of old, tollow faithfully in the footsteps of his predecessor. | 

This was responded to by Jeremiah Hughes, E+q., the pres- 
ent proprietor of ‘ Niles’ Register,’ in an eloquent specch. 

By Thomas Poole.—Neilson Poe—Though not a practical | 
rinter, a printer in practice. Independent and honorable. | 
ye regret that he is no longer a superior in our upper case. | 

By John H. Hewitt—The Penny Press—The means by | 
which the poor man gathers in an equal harvest of knowled ze |) 
with the rich; its free effusion of sentiment gives strength to 
the people and nourishment to our institutions. 

By Isaac Broughton.— The Typographical Pressgang— 

The only pressgang which can be tolerated in a free country. 

By Edmand Bull.—The Penny Press—May it never be 
Pressed for pennies. 

By George Johnston. — Hezekiah Niles—A fair copy for all 

ompositors, and a safe guide to future distinction. 


The printer, philosopher and _ 








| firmation from a letter under date of October 25, published 


'earriage and took him in. 


distributed this evening show his superior skill in selecting 


i. 

by Wm. H. Gobright.— Woman—The star of hope, the 
nonpareil of excellence. May she never prove a minion to 
hase passions, and may her form never need any corrections 
by artificial means. 


_ — — = 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
Insurance Watch.—The Fire Insurance Cos. of this city 


|| trom good Jouxts—although he bus throwa our upper case | have organized a corps of men, at their own expense, to act 


jjasa fire watch. The organization consists of forty five men, 
twenty of whom are always on duty during the night. They 
are under the control of a chief engineer. Their services are 
| confined to the lower fire distnet, extending from the Battery 


l to the Park. Two fires have happened since the arrange. 





By Francis A. Ubl.—Railroads and Canals—The cross || ment went into effect, and the result has been satisfactory, 


bars of the Union. 


t is beliewed that this watch will be able to preserve a great 


By John G. Taylor.— The Press—May itever remain what amount of property when fires occur,—aseist in extinguish- 


it was originally designed to be—the friend of human liberty i 
—of equal rights and equal laws, uncontaminated by the || 
reckless spirit of party. 


ing them,—give early notice of danger, and perhaps catch an 
incendiary, or take such note of the condition of things as 


will serve to detect a well insured owner who happens to set 


By J. S. S. Taylor.— The Belles of Baltimore—A beauti- | the fire himself. By the way, we think there is need of more 
ful fount of minion, flowers of nonpareil, whose cheeks | *¢¥tity at this point than has hitherto been practised. In- 


should only be pressed as a token of affection. 


Texas axp Mexico —The report of the capture of Mat- 
amoras by the Texian troops, under the command of Cok: 
Ross, bronght to this city on Wednesday evening last by 
the Texian schooner of war San Antonio, took the citizens || 
somewhat by surprise. The intelligence, however strange | 
and unexpected, is most probably correct. It derives con- 
in the Louisiana Advertise: of yesterday, This letter was 
written at San Antonio, and contains the following: 

“Tam onan express from the army, and shall return 
to-morrew morning. as | must be back in time for the fight 
ata small town called Mohia, on the Rio Grande, where’! 
there are about four hundred Centralists, with ten pieces 
of artillery, which we wish to tuke, and shall then march 
immediately on to Matamoras.  T hold a Lieutenant's com- 
mission in tke Federal army. and only returned to take» 


| two Central prisoners on to the army.’ 


From this, it seems likely that the Texian troops were 
acting in concert with a body of Federalists. The town 
of Mohia referred to in the above, was, we understaad, 
taken without difficulty; after which the allied armies 
marched on to Matamoras, and captured at. 

{N. O. Bee, 22d ult. 





Froripa.—Accounts received at Savannah from Black 
Creek, state that Capt. Searle, Quarter Master U. S. Army, 
on his way from St. Augustine to Pictolata, was tired at by 
Indians on the 25th ult. while in the pubic carriage, and dan- 
gerous!vy wounded in the hip. His life is despaired of. 

A tatlor belonging to Black Creek, name unknown, who 
was in the rear of the carriage, on horseback, wae firat shot. 
He ran his horse about a mite, when Capt. Searle stepped the 
He died «oon after reaching Weed- 
man’s plantation. The attack wastade nbout six miles from 
St. Augustine—number of Indians unknown. 

Sound Doctrine. —The President of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, in answer to the letter of the Presi- 
dent of the Macon Convention remarks, in declining to serve 
on the Committee :— 

“ Tam of opinion that the value of cotton, like that of 
any other commodity, is regulated by immutable laws, which 
no combinations or monopoues can materially or permanently 
feet. The attempts to increase, diminish or regulate its 
valne by such combinations or monopolies, either in England 
or America, must in the event prove disastrous to the parties 
concerned im such attempts, without being beneficial to any 
other interests whatever. I am also of opinion that our 
banking institutions cannot legitimately enter into the business 
proposed, and that if they were to do it, it would lead to the 
most injurious results tothe currency of the country, and 
thereby tend to derange and unsettle the relative value of 
every species of property.” 





A Crash at the Harlem Tunnel.—A portion of the southern 
end of this Tunnel fell in with a tremendous crash, at day 
light, on Saturday morning. Had the accident occurred at 
a later hour, the consequences might have been frightiul in- 
deed. This tunnel is excavated through the solid rock for # 
nearly seven hundred feet, and except at the southern ex-! 
tremity, such is the compactness, and such the skill with 
which it is constructed, that nothing shert of an earthquake | 
could disturb it. At this end, however, the rock is shelving, 
and a stil] more serious accident occurred while the work 
was going on. On that ocension a portion of the loose roeks | 
fell and destroyed some four or five lives. [N. Y¥. Gaz. |} 

TF We will never say more against * busks.”” A young | 
lady of Baltimore, a few days since accidentally fell from || 
the top to the bottom of a pair of stairs, thereby considerably || 
injuring her. It is said by the two physicians who attended |) 
the lady, that had it not been for her busk, which she struck | 
upon and broke it in two picces, the fall would undoubtedly | 
have caused her instant death. [ Tattler. 


Timber.—Fifty acres of land, with an ordinary growth of 
oak trees, are required to produce timber enough to build an 
American 74 gun ship. The whole number of trees is 2,000. 
No more than 40 can stand upon an acre. It takes seventy 
five years for them to grow to a sufficient size to he used in 
shipbuilding. [Gospel Banner. 


| 





|| surance Companies are very apt to pay, even when they have 
| great doubts of the honesty of claims, lest they should lose 
|| their reputation for fairness, and so lose their business. Juries 
i too, they know, are apt to lean against corporations, and hold 
|| anderwriters to pay even (hough there muy be reason to sus 


pect foul play on the part ot the insured. The community 
have a deep interest in this. If dishonest men are allowed 
to burn their own stores, and to sell out their old stocks for 


}eash to the underwriters, they will sometimes burn their 


neighbors’ stores along with theirown. Besides, although it 
may at first seer that the loss falls wholly on the underwri- 


| ters in such cases, it is not so in fact; for the rate of premi- 


ums will in the long run be sufficient to cover all losses, how- 
ever they may occur. In reality, therefore, all these incen- 
diary operations are a tax upon the community. There isa 
great deal of suspicion about some of the fires that have hap- 
pened recently. We trust all honest men will uphold the Ia. 
surance Companies in making thorough work in their investi 
gations, and refusing to pay unless oll is fair. Honest men 
never fear security. If a robbery has been committed on 
board a steamer where there are five hundred passengers, 
you may detect the thief by his being the only man who is 
not willing to bave his pockets examined. 


Harlem Railroad —The receipts on this road for the 
month of November are as follows: 

Nov. Ist to 30th, inclusive, 1939,.... ccccesseeet 083 98 

Nov. Ist to 30th, SBSB cc cance coccceese S08 88 
showing an increase in the Inst month over the corresponding 
month of last year of $2647 80, equal to 599 per cent in- 
crenmee. 

The number of passengers taken on the road between the 
City Hall and 15th street, who paid sixpence only, were, for 
the last five months, 247,732 persons. 

The receipts on this road for the last quarter, ending the 
20th Nov. are as follows: 

In September 1838....$8,770 80 

October 

* November “ 


In 1839.... $12,381 48 
coos 7,046 85 ss 11,501 87 
coee 4,496 15 ” 7,083 98 


£21,053 63 $31,467 33 
showing an increase over the corresponding quarter of last 
year of $10,403 50, equal to 59 per cent. and at the rate of 
41,614 00 per annum 

The total receipts for fare for the year ending on the Ist of 
May, 1839, were 879.794 74, while the receipts of the last 
seven months are $77, 6723 34, being within 82,122 40 of as 
much as was received on the whole of last year, from May 
Ist 1835 to the Ist of Mav 1339. 

This Company are now conveying more than one million 
two hundred thousand passengers per annum on a railroad 
constructed by them and kept in order at their expense, from 
which it is obvious that a great saving accrues to the City 
Treasury, inasmuch as the same number of passengers cun- 
veyed in carriages, would subject the City to an increased 
expenditure to keep in repair the pavements over which they 
would travel. [N.Y Express. 





Outrage.—The Pliladelphia papers mention a dreadful 
outrage which occurred at Lancaster, on Saturday morning. 
Mr James Cameron, a superintendent on the Columbia Rail- 
road, had been severely attacked in the Lancaster Examiner, 
edited by one Middleton; and meeting him in the street, 
while under great exasperation, tock him by the collar and 
gave hima hard shaking. An hour or two afterward they 
met again and Middleton shot Cameron witha pistol, wound- 
ing him severely, but it was hoped not fatally. 

LComnercial Advertiser. 

Homicide.—At a late hour on Saturday night, a young 
man named Thomas Witchurch, was stabbed in a public 
house at the corner of Roosvelt and Chatham streets by James 
Robertson, the bar keeper, who stabbed him with a corving 
knife in the left breast, and killed him on the spot. Robert- 
son is in prison. [Journal of Commerce. 


Fifty Years’ Work.—Half a century ago Ohio was a 
wilderness. In the year 1239, that State hos a population 
of 1,500,000 inhabitants, one large, splendid and densely 
populated city; and handreds of thriving towns; 1010 Post 
Offices; 5 incorporated cities ; 33 banking companies; 10 
colleges and principal seminaries of learning, together with 
public institutions for the insane, the deaf and dumb, and 
the blind. 
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SONNET....Ry Joun Mitrorp. 
Rise, Genoa! rise in beauty from the sea; 

Old Doria’s bivod is flowing in thy veins! |) 

Rise, peerless in thy beauty !—what remains 
of: y old glory is enough for me. H 
Flow then, ve emerald waters! bright and free ;— 
And breathe, ye orange groves! along her plains ;— 
Ye fountains! sparkle through her marble fanes ;— 


And hang aloft, thou rich and purple sky! H 


Hang up thy gorgeous canopy ;—thou sun! 
Shine on her marble palaces, that gleam 


Like silver in thy never-dying beam. i} 


Think of the years of glory she has won! 
She must not sink before her race is run, 
Nor her long age of conquest seem a dream. 





Beaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION.——NO, IIL. 


>i ! 
(Translated from the German of Heaven by Mas. C. M. Sawver.) 


THE FORM OF MAN. 

Tue Creator descended, and oli the angels—the princes 
of the elements—looked pon His work. He called to the 
dust, and together flew its particles from all parts of the 
earth. Then said the angel of the earth: ‘* A mortal crea- 
ture will this be, wherever upon the earth he may dwell; for of 
the earth he is, and to the earth must he again return.” 

He called to the clouds of heaven, and they moistened the 
dust. The clay was then moulded, and inwardly filled with 
vessels and chambers. Then cried the angel of the water: 
“Thou wilt need nourishment, wonderful creature! and hun- 
ger and thirst will become the instinets of thy life.” 

Veins and arteries were formed within, and without were 
moulded his several limbs. Then the angel of the living ex- 
claimed: “To many de-irea wilt thou be subject, curious 
and beautiful form! and the love of thy race shall attract and 
urze thee on.” 

Then came Jehovah, with His daughters, Love and Wi-- 
dom, before him. Wath a fatherly hand He litted him up, 
and, witn a kiss, gave bim His immortal breath. Erect stood 
Man, and looked around him with a friendly eye. ** Behold!” 
said the Creator, “all the products of the flood—all the 
beasts af the field, have [T given to thee. The land of thy 
hich—the whole eerth, is thine; rule thou over it. But thou 
thyself art mine; thy breath is mine, and I will take 1 again 
when thy time comes.” 

The daughters ef God, Wisdom and Love, remained with 
him—the new lord of the earth. They instructed him, and 
made him acquainted with all the plants and animals; they 
epake to him as play-fellows, and thew delight was with the 
ctuldren of men. 

Thus Man passes his time here below. Then he fahers 
and sinks, and gives back his body to the elements from which 
it was formed; but his epirit returns again to God, who gave 
him hie breath in a Father's kiss. 

THE VINE. 

On the day of the creation, the Urees were glorying over 

one another, each one vaunting itself better than its fellows. 
‘The Lord hath plented me,” cried the towering Cedar; 
“firmness and fragrance—durability and strength, in me hath 
He united.” “ The grace of Jehovah hath set me to be a 
blessing,” exclaimed the far-shadowing Palm-tree; ‘in me 
heoth He joune d usetuiness and! eauty "© Like a bridegroom 
among youths,’ sand the Apple tree, “T shine among the 
trees of Paradiae.”’ 
the Myrtle, “ I stand among my sisters, the lowly shrubs.” 
Thus all boasted ;—the Olive and the Fig-tree, and even the 
Pine and the Fir-tree. 

The Vine alone was silent, and fell helplessly to the ground. 
“To me,” nt said to itself, “every thing appears to be de 
nied—trunk and limbs, blossems and fruit; but, such as Lam, 
still will | wait and hope.” It sank down, and its branches 
wept. 

Not long did it thus wait and weep; for behold! generous 
Man, the divinity of the earth, approached it. He beheld a 
feeble plant—the sport of every breeze—that sank beneath 
its own weight, and sued for aid. With compassion he litted 
it up, and twined its tender branches around bis bower. The 
breeze now gaily played among its tendrils; the rays of the 
sun penetrated its hard, green berries, preparing in them the 
delheions nectar—the beverage for gods and men. Adorned 
with vieh clusters, the Vine soon bowed itself down to its 
master, who tasted their enlivening juice, and cailed it his 
friend. The proud trees now envied the loaded Vine, for 
many of them stood there still unfrutful. But the Vine re- 
joiced in ite slender form and its abiding hope. Therefore 
its fruit rejoices even now the heart of Man, and lifts up the 
drooping spirit, and comforts and gladdens the sorrowful. 

. * . . * 

Despond not, forsaken one! but wait patiently. In the 
most insignificant channel flows the sweetest juice ;—the fee- 
blest vine inspirits and delights the heart. 

New-York Christian Messenger. | 


* Like a rose among thorns,” whispered 


Potitics.—Duty or Goon Mrx.—Extract from the 
Biography of Alexander Wilson, Ornithologist, by Rev. Wm. 
B. O. Peabody:—* There are two classes of men in thie 
country: those who take too much interest in politics, and 
those who take too little. The former make themselves en- 





|| the field open to the unprinciplel and usurping, and the un- | 
|| happy result sometimes is, that bad men triumph, not by | 
| their own exertions, so much as by the unfuithfulness of good |' places, and at times here stated : 
|| men to their duty.” 


jhim the most emertaining of compations. 


deliberately of measures or men. 
partial insanity, they are so little capable of disceruing be- | 


tween right and wrong, between slavery and freedom, that 


nical that their bits are covered with blood. The other class || 
is those who are so disgusted with the atrocious violence of | 


| they exult when some artful demagogue uses them for his | two new works, the first entitled “ The 


|}own purposes, even if he holds the rein with a hand so tyran- 


i tire slaves to party; and their mirds are in such a state of!| ( The Ohio Canal is clused with ice, probably for the 
|| fiery excitement that they have not the least power to judge | season. Several steamboats arrived at Detroit on the 23d 
They deify their own lead- and 24th ult. 
ers, and libel and slander all other men; and, while in this | quarters. 


They were, however, about going into winter 


XP Judge Halliburton (Sam Slick) is about publishing 
Y ; tter Bag of the 
Great Western,” and the other “ a third series of the Clock- 


|| maker.” 


Specie —The steamboat Swan, arrived yesterday, brought 


party, that they retreat from all interest in public men and $90,000 in specie to the Branch of the State Bank in this 


affairs; and, like the disciples of Rousseau, weary of social 
evils, give up society itself, as if the way to remedy evils was | 
to let them alone. By taking this unmanly course, they leave | 


1 


= = | 

An Eventful Life.—Capt. Gilbert Y. Francis, formerly of || 

Virginia, died recently in New-Orleans of the yellow fever. |} 
His was indeed an eventful and romantic hfe. The Natchez | 
Free Trader states that he has passed through many surpris- 
ing adventures, and has left a memoir of them for publica- 
tion. He was in very early life attached to the navy, then to 


| the stage—bad traveled over the four quarters of the globe— 


was for two years a@ prisoner in the great Desert of Arebia— 
afterwards a slave to the Bashaw of Tunis—then lieutenant 
ofa Guerrilla party in Spain, and master of a Dutch lugger 
trading to the Melaccas. He was subsequently overseer of a | 
sugar estate in Jamaica—then engaged in cutting logwood | 
in the forest of Campeachy—was for three mouths a prisoner | 
among banditu in Mexico—then a captive among the Ca. | 
manches—was ransomed by some fur traders from the Ore 
gon—was employed by the Governor of the Russian settle- 
ments to command a brig in the wheat trade with Coili— 
finally resisited bis native State and married, and was exten- 
sively enguged in Texan operations when death arrested bin, 
Though a man of defective educa- 
tion, his great energy of character and extensive travels made 
[ Chron. 


still av the prime of life. 


Death of Alderman Wyckoff — Phe me lancholy office de- 
volves upon us of announcing the decease of another valuable 
and highly respected citizen, in he person of Henry L. Wyckoff, 
Esq., who died suddenly, last evening, at bis residence, oppu- 
site the Bowling Given, Alderman Wychotf was long a mer- 
chant, connected with the eminent house of Peter Remsen & 
Co. For several vears he represented the Furst Ward in the 
Common Counen, with fidelity and ability, and has ever been 
ictive in the discharge of all the dates of an intelligent, up- 
With several of our leading 
Public Institutions bis name has long been associated—with 
some of them trom their foundation—as, for instance, the 
“Honse of Refuge,’ and the * Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb.’ It is, we believe, abuut eight years 
since Afderman Wyckoff was seized with paralysis, which 
has since rendered bis constitution infirm and his bealth pre- 
various. But his mind was unaffected, and he continued to 
discharge all the duties required of him in these and other 
Institutions until the time of his departure. His hfe has 
been one of greet usefulness and unsulled integrity. 

(Commercial Adv. 


nelt, and honorable citizen, 


A New Way to Cleanse or Soften Water.—Mr. Worsley, 
of Fox river, has communicated to us a new way to soften of 
prepare hard waer for the purpose of washing, which he 
thinks in pont of conventence and use is decidedly preferable 
It is as follows: 
pula couple of quarts of wheat bran, enclosed in a beg, into 
the water, while heating on the fire—and the water, when 
heated sufficiently, will be seft enough for use. This quan- 
tty of bran bas been found sufhcient to soften water for any 
common washing. 


to the old way of using ashes or leaching. 


[PH Lost vear’s ' President s Message’ wae offered for cale 
in the streets on Wedt ~sday by a number of boys, who had 
obtained some old conies from the old New Era. Several 
greenhorms were duped by the wick; and the Commercial 
states that one bey disposed of twelve dollars” worth before 
“It will make no matter of dif- 
ference,” says the Commercinl; * the topics to be discussed 
are the same, and the doctrines will be the same.” 

[Evening S'gnal. 


the cheat was discovered, 


Welland Canal.—An exhiliit of the business done on the 
Welland Canal, in the last St. Catharine's Journal, shows 
| the following amount of tolls collected in the past and present 
| year, up to the Ist September. j 
1839.....00-$27,241 67—1838........$15,660 67 | 
| Narrow Escape.—The Hon. Aaren Vanderpoel, in at- | 
tempting to jump from a small boat, upon the Hudson dock, 
| a fow days sirce, fell into the water, from which he was with 
| some difficulty extricated. (Hudson Repub. 


0 A correspondent of the New York Observer, writing 
| from France, says: ‘ I was seated in the Diligence beside a 
well dressed man, of very respectable appearance, who, after | 





i| city. 
institution last week. 


some conversation, asked me if Boyer wes still President of 1 


the United States !”” 


The same boat brought a similar amount to the same 
[Mobile Register. 














I will deliver an Address on ‘Common Schools’ at the foilowing 


Burlington, Ve Monday Evening, December 9 
Montpelier, a Thursday “ “ 12 
Chelsea, “ Saturday, ~ “ 14 
Norwich, “ Tuesday “ “ 17 
Wood-tock, o Wednesday “ o 18 
Windsor, “ Thrrsduy “ “ 19 
Bellows Falls, a Saturday “ “ 2i 
Brattleboro’, « Tuesay ve “ 24 
Greenfield, Mass. Thursday “ “ 26 


The Frieads of Education are respectfully requested, in each of 
the above placer, to provide a room (a Church is commonly used) for 
the meeting, and announce the Address as geuerally as possible 
through the Pulpit and the Press, and by hand-bills, 

é J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, 
Secretary of the Am. Com. School Seciety. 
NEW AGENTS. i 
C. C. P. Grosn, office of Evangelical Magazine, Utica, N. Y. 
Ws. H. Foster, Woodville, Miss, 
B. M. Suevpow, Jackson, Mich. 
Jas. C. Hicox, Charleston, 8. C. 
Sipsey D. Hooker travels South-West. 
Samvew H. Stevenson, of Danville, Ky. is fully authorised to at- 
tend to any business connected with The New-Yorker in the State of 
Kentucky. 
Samvucc D. Baooks travels in the Fastern States. 





Enformation Wanted. 

The following persons are reported to us as having left the places 
where they respectively received The New-Yorker, and gone else- 
where, while they staad on our books indebted to us in the sums an- 
nexed to their names. We shall be thankful to any friend who will 
sevd us information of the present location and circumstances of any 
orcither of them. They are— 


J. W. Case, Lower Sandurky, O. 000.00 seeeee sceeccececees £4 37 
J. 8. Vedder, Schenectady, N. ¥.. ......... O0s veveccccceces 4“ 
James R. Mead, Agent, New-Rochelle, N.Y. .........65 ++e-4 00 
A. A. Gibson, West Pont, N. ¥. 0.660. cece ce ceees sveee 4 OO 
Peter Martin, late P. M. and Agent, Coldwater, Mich. now 

somewhere in Wisconsin Territory. ...... 6.0000 see0eeees 7h 
W. Beardoley, Danby, N.Y .. .0000. cececerccccccccccscece sd SM 
J. B. Hard, Hanging Rock, O...... 2.0... ceeeeseee cosseceed @ 
D. O. Norton, late of Choctaw Agency, Miss; now believe 

to be at Davis’ Mills, Ten. ........00-. 00. eet eeeerreeees 918 
W. K. Baker, Chicopee Falls, Mass. ......... 





J. J. Miller, Charlestown, Va... ......00000005 
Charles Crawford, late of Pontiac, Mich 
J. M. Welch, Anu Arbor, Mich. ........+ 
If any of these gentlemen can give any reason why they should 
not pay us, we shall be happy to hear from them ; if any will pey, we 
shall like it better still. 





fBarcied, 

Nov, 26, at Saratoga Springs, Johu Weed, of Black Brook, Clinton 
Co. to Susan B. daughter of Hon. Leek Cowen. 

Alsa, at Kinderhook, Walter W. Wetmore of this city, to Caroline 
C. daughter of the late Stephen Shipman, of Kinderhook. 

Nev. 27, at Boston, Andrew L. Cunningham, of this city,to Sarah 
Jane. daughter of Samuel 1B. Doane. of Boston. 

Dec. 1, at Rockland, Wm, B. Marsh, of this city, to Sarah Ann, 
daughter of Isaac Hewlett, of Rockland. 

Dec. 2, Capt. Charles W. Bills to Catharine Ann Znyder. Also, Geo. 
Gaffet, to Caroline, daughter of Richard Zoyder, all of this city. 

Aiso, Metancthon Starr to Lucretia M. dauchter of Heary Nevins. 

Aivo, Robert Cream to Mary Ann Bell, both of this city, 

Dec. 3, A. D. Moore to Sarah P. Moore, both of this city. 
_pmakenige W. Mason ef Philadelphia, to Mrs. 8. Courtland of 
this erty. 

Also, at Newark, Alexander Elder, M. D. of this city, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of Alexander Christric, of Newark. 

Dec. 4, Rev. Samuel B.S. Bissell to Frances M. daughter of Rens- 
seleer Havens, of this city. 

Also, Joseph S. Morton to Mary Ann, daughter of the late Jouathan 
Wilmarth, Esq all of this city. 

At Jamestown, Chautauque County, by Rev. E. Parmerly, Dr. 
Asaph Rhodes to Miss Ann Maria Stewart. 


Died. 
Nov. 39, at New-Haven, Conn. Danie! Strobel, Esq. aged 73 years. 
Nov. 16, at Watertown, N. ¥ , Rev. Z. Rogers Ely, aged 30. 
Nov. 23, at Cavendish, Vt. Hon. Jabez Proctor. 
Nov, 20, at Sheffield, Mass., Lincoln Tibbats, Esq. of this city. 
Nov. 29, at Alexandria, D. C., Charles Page Esq. aged 71. 
Dec. 1, at Trumbull, Conn. Charles B. Gregory, of this city, aged 36, 
Also, at Boston, Mary, relict of Timothy Green, aged 704 
Dec. 2, Wm. Darey, aged 28. 
Dec. 4, at Monticello, N. Y., Randall 8, Strees, Esq. aged 66. 
Also, in this city, Henry 1. Wyckoff, Esq. aged 72. 
Also, Mrs. Catharine S. Danne, aged 23. 
Also, Mrs. Clarissa Gaffield, aged 31. : 
At Washington City, Dr. Wm. Holland, formerly Editor of the N. 


| Y. Times. 


At Ogdensburgh, John Chapin, a Revolutionary hero, aged 100, 
At Pensacola, Fa., Nov. 9, Walter W. Hays, of this city, late Mid- 
shipman on beard the U. 8. sloop of war Levant, aged 20. 
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